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The NFSD’s Diamond Jubilee 

This month’s issue is somewhat a “National Fra¬ 
ternal Society of the Deaf” special—what with the 
color cover and lead article, which has been in the 
planning stage for nearly a year. This is also the 
first color cover at our new printers. 

We salute the NFSD on its Diamond Jubilee and 
predict even greater things for “The Frat.” It is 
notable that the NFSD has increased its policy writing 
manyfold even after “hearing” insurance companies 
let down their barriers to underwriting the deaf. 

The NFSD and the National Association of the 
Deaf have worked together for many many years. 
Their members have had cross affiliations with distinc¬ 
tion, including holding of high offices. And both 
organizations include the of in their titles. 

We are proud to carry this feature article about 
the NFSD, which speaks for itself, and appreciate the 
splendid relations between our organizations. 

Go It Alone Or Join Up? 

Of late, some people have expressed doubts as to 
the wisdom of the National Association of the Deaf 
and other organizations of and for the deaf “joining 
up” with other groups in political activism or shared 
concerns. This is especially true on the national level. 

Going it alone and retaining one’s identify and/or 
image may be ideal, but there are limitations as to 
what can be accomplished thereby in certain situations. 
Groups of handicapped citizens have a lot in common 
when it comes to problems and the remedies sought. 

The fear of takeover is natural—as is lack of 
proportionate representation in policy-making; how¬ 
ever, safeguards are usually adequate in national or¬ 
ganizations. Individual organizations are asked to 
join a given organization in a course of action in pre¬ 
cedent-setting. 

The above also holds true for most purposes at 
the state and local levels, where the deaf populations 


tend to be too small for effective action. Going it 
alone can be very, very expensive, too. 

Joining up, then can be a wise decision. Crux 
of the matter is assured built-in safeguards. 

Subscription Increase 

We are most reluctant to make the announcement, 
but with NAD approval of the budget at the Houston 
Convention the yearly subscription rate for THE 
DEAF AMERICAN will be increased to $6.00, effec¬ 
tive September 1, 1976. It is not feasible for the 
NAD to continue to absorb sizeable operating losses. 

All costs have risen over the recent years. The 
DA has more pages than formerly. Format improve¬ 
ments have brought additional expenses. 

No increase in advertising rates is expected for 
at least a year. Hopefully, increased circulation and 
more advertising will help us to hold the line for 
quite a while. 

RID Subscription Deal To Be Discontinued 

For the past three years members of the national 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf have been re¬ 
ceiving THE DEAF AMERICAN as a part of their 
dues. And the RID newsletter, Interprenews, has been 
appearing in this magazine. 

The RID group subscription rate will not be con¬ 
tinued after July-August 1976. RID members have 
been receiving this magazine for less than actual pro¬ 
duction cost. Postage and the maintenance of the RID 
mailing list by the National Association of the Deaf 
are other sizeable expenses. 

RID members should take note of the discontinua- 
ance of group subscriptions so that they can make in¬ 
dividual renewals in time to get on the September mail¬ 
ing list, and before the rate increase from $5.00 to 
$ 6 . 00 . 

It is possible that the DA will continue to carry 
the RID newsletter. A decision probably will not be 
forthcoming until after the RID convention in Florida 
in August. 
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The NFSD Story: Diamond Jubilee 1901-1976 

By DAVID MUDGETT 


THE NATIONAL FRATERNAL SO¬ 
CIETY OF THE DEAF—my, what a big, 
rolling, impressive name for an organ¬ 
ization. Of course, everybody calls it 
“The Frat,” an expression of affection 
that has developed over the years, but 
let’s say it again in all its impressive 
syllables: The National Fraternal So¬ 
ciety of the Deaf! 

Now 75 years old. Diamond anniver¬ 
saries are rare, and when they do oc¬ 
cur, it’s “Cheers, Everybody!” Raise 
the bubbly high. A toast to the brave, 
the stubborn, the hard-working, per¬ 
suasive, skilled and very friendly army 
of loyal members who started with 
nothing on June 12, 1901, and built this 
giant organization of the deaf. A toast 
to those who have walked the trail 
through the years and look forward to 
the golden sunrise of tomorrow! May 
your tribe increase. 

The How, Why and When 
of the Beginning 
“Traveler, there is no path 
Paths are made by walking.” 

—Source unknown 

The story of the beginning and the 
growth of “The Frat” is the story of the 
acorn and the mighty oak. The acorn 
took root in 1901 at an alumni reunion 
at the Michigan School for the Deaf in 
Flint. The planters were a bunch of 
young MSD graduates who had been 
members of a school club called Mc¬ 
Kinley Lodge No. 922, a branch of a 


national youth group called “The Com¬ 
ing Men of America.” This organization 
was dedicated to high moral principles 
and fraternity—the good old “All for 
one and one for all” principle. 

The reunion brought out the old cam¬ 
araderie and these young men jointly 
address themeslves to a vexing prob¬ 
lems of the times—the fact that they 
were the victims of gross discrimination 
by insurance companies that made the 
deaf pay higher premiums for insur¬ 
ance coverage than that paid by policy¬ 
holders with normal hearing. Realizing 
that if you can’t join them, you have to 
fight them, these young graduates de¬ 
cided to incorporate the ideals of frater- 
nalism into an organization that would 
provide them with insurance coverage. 
Thus, the birth of the Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf on June 12, 1901. 

Although formal incorporation pro- 


The member of the Society with 
the lowest certificate number, and 
still living is Harvey Midget, No. 280, 
of Knoxville, Tennessee Division No. 
20, age 88. He is not the oldest liv¬ 
ing member. When a member turns 
96, his insurance is paid to him in 
cash, according to actuarial practice, 
and from then on the Society is not 
always kept informed if the person 
is still living. There are several close 
to 100 years of age. 


ceedings were instituted in Chicago 
where the leaders were employed and a 
charter was issued on August 12, 1901, 
by the State of Illinois, Michiganders 
insist it all started on June 12, 1901. 
For historical purposes, so be it. 

The Early Leaders and 
Their Successors 

For those who may want to trace 
their families back to the original found¬ 
ers of the NFSD, a list of names is given 
elsewhere in this article. From among 
them, the writer is singling out only 
Peter N. Hellers, the first president of 
the FSD. Hellers had been president of 
the CMA’s McKinley Lodge at the Michi¬ 
gan School and knew there was a lot to 
do because the FSD had an idea, much 
enthusiasm, and very little else. 

Membership was limited to adult 
males and only sickness and accident 
benefits of $5.00 weekly were paid. 
Payments were made from dues collect¬ 
ed from the members. Death benefits 
to beneficiaries were to have been paid 
by an assessment method—each member 
was to be assessed one dollar on the 
death of a fellow member. If the need 
had arisen, in 1901 the death benefit 
would be $50.00, which was increased 
to $75.00 two years later. Fortunately, 
the founding fathers and those who join¬ 
ed in the first years were a young and 
hardy lot. The first assessment was 
needed in 1906 when there were two 
deaths. By this time, however, changes 



THE FIRST FIVE FRATERS 

This is a picture of the first five members on the Society’s roll, taken at the unveiling of the 
birthplace marker at Flint, Mich, in 1925. They are from left to right, all deceased, Eugene H. McCall, 
Certificate No. 5, Sergeant 1901-03; Peter N. Hellers, Certificate No. 1, President 1901-03; John G. 
T. Berry, Certificate No. 4, Treasurer 1901-03; John Polk, Certificate No. 2, First Vice-President, 
1901-03; Alexander McCuaig, Certificate No. 3, Second Vice-President 1901-03. 
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The 15 young men who were actively involved in the conception of the NFSD 


are: 

William Minaker 
John Polk 
Frank Drake 
John Miller 
Harold Preston 
Charles Pettit 
Peter Hellers 
Jesse Waterman 

The first 25 who officially applied for membership in the Society and were 
issued certificates when the Fraternal Society of the Deaf became incorporated 
August 12, 1901, are, in order of certificate number and with hometowns: 

Name, City and State of Application 

Peter N. Hellers, Jr., Detroit, Michigan; John Polk, River Rouge, Michigan; Alexan¬ 
der McCuaig, Carson City, Michigan; John G. T. Berry, Detroit, Michigan; Eugene 
McCall, River Rouge, Michigan; John Meyers, Saginaw, Michigan; William Minaker, 
Owosso, Michigan, Washington Barrow, Chicago, Illinois; Frank Spears, Chicago, 
Illinois; Edward Des Roches, Chicago, Illinois; Oscar Pearson, Chicago, Illinois; 
Charles Lawrence, Bay City, Michigan; Stephen Brownrigg, Saginaw, Michigan; 
Senophile Brosseau, Bay City, Michigan; Francis 0. Ramage, Saginaw, Michigan; 
Carl D. Riley, Saginaw, Michigan; Charles Aiken, Saginaw, Michigan; John L. 
Janicki, Saginaw, Michigan; Cassimir Sadows, Detroit, Michigan; William Behrendt, 
Detroit, Michigan; Charles Fooshee, Olathe, Kansas; Frederick Sibitzky, Chicago, 
Illinois; H. F. Witte, Chicago, Illinois; Henry L. Fritz, Chicago, Illinois; Alva Cal¬ 
kins, Arkansas City, Kansas. 


Alexander McCuaig 
Fred Wheeler 
Eugene McCall 
Carl Anderson 
Hugh Babcock 
Howard Blodgett 
John Berry 



Francis P. Gibson, Grand President. 1903-1905 
and 1927-1929 


had been made to provide a contractural 
death benefit of $200.00 and the first 
assessment netted a surplus of $213.00 
after the benefits were paid. 

These assessments were mostly vol¬ 
untary and remained that way, with 
modifications, until 1907 when the death 
benefit was increased to $500.00. In¬ 
equities in the assessment system soon 
appeared and, in order to place the FSD 
on a more secure financial basis and to 
comply with the laws of Illinois, it was 
necessary to reincorporate. This pro¬ 
cedure was simplified by changing the 
Society’s name to the National Frater¬ 
nal Society of the Deaf and on Decem¬ 
ber 2, 1907, a new charter was granted, 
by the Insurance Department of the 
State of Illinois. 

The Society’s recognition as a bona- 
fide fraternal benefit society and the 
subsequent adoption of premium and 
benefit determination on a legal reserve 
basis in 1909 prompted a tremendous 
surge in membership. In the same year 
Francis P. Gibson was elected Grand 
Secretary at the Louisville convention 
and it was not an incidental development 
that he was chosen to serve as the first 
full-time salaried officer of the NFSD. 
He remained in this post until 1927, when 
he was elected President. 


Gibson, known as “Gib” to his friends, 
was a remarkable man. He had also been 
the first president elected by a conven¬ 
tion of the FSD (1903-1905) and had 
founded, in 1904, THE FRAT, the maga¬ 
zine that remains to this day the of¬ 
ficial publication of the Society. Gib¬ 
son was the spirit, the booster and the 
organizer. To quote Alexander L. Pach, 
a nationally-known deaf writer and 
photographer, in an eulogy at the time 
of Gibson’s death in 1929: 

I think the face tells the story of 
the MAN. The man who had faith 
and who had vision, who had the 
power to create, to build, to plan and 
to bring his plans to fruition in all 
of their rich ripeness. 


No deaf man ever worked harder 
or made more literal sacrifices for 
his fellow deaf than Francis P. Gib¬ 
son, and no man ever surmounted 
more difficult and more persistent 
obstacles. 

When he took charge of our now 
more than a million dollar organiza¬ 
tion, it was a puny thing, the object 
of much derision and almost uni¬ 
versal scoffs. But he fought on, 
overcoming every defect, meeting 
every resistance, until finally his 
monument was achieved, though he 
never worked for and never thought 
of his creation as a monument. That 
it surely is. 

Probably more than anyone else, Gib¬ 
son was responsible for the image the 
NFSD has today—stability and integrity. 
Yet one would be remiss not to point 
out that Gibson had help. 

Harry C. Anderson, an Indianapolis 
bank employee, who was not widely- 
known at the time, was elected Grand 
President in 1912. While Anderson did 
not actually work in the rented quar¬ 
ters that served as the Home Office in 
downtown Chicago, he commuted fre¬ 
quently from his job to lend his exper¬ 
ience in economic matters to Gibson. 
Anderson was a man with administra¬ 
tive ability and this was sorely needed 
with the rapid rise in membership. His 
contributions were such that he contin¬ 
ued as Grand President, without opposi¬ 
tion, until 1927 when he decline nomi- 



LONG-TIME GRAND TRUSTEES—Serving the NFSD as Grand Trustees from 1918-1947 were, 
left to right: Washington Barrow, Rev. George Flick and Harrison M. Letter. 
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nation for a sixth term. Conventions 
were held every three years at that 
time, while now it’s every four years. 

The years of Anderson and Gibson 
saw the Society evolve from essentially 
a social group disbursing a tiny sickness 
and accident benefit to a prominent 
fraternal benefit society that was dis¬ 
proving the myth that deaf people were 
not good insurance risks. At the time 
of Gibson’s death, the aggregate bene¬ 
fits distributed to the membership 
totaled nearly half a million dollars, the 
treasury had $1,230,000, the Society had 
become international when the Toronto 
(Canada) Division was chartered March 
1, 1924, and the total membership had 
grown to 6,800. 

These were impressive figures for an 
organization that was little over 25 years 
old. But more importantly, deaf people 
could point with pride to it and say, 
“This is what we did.” 

After Gibson’s death, Frederick Nees- 
am of Delavan, Wisconsin, First Vice 
President, was constitutionally elevat¬ 
ed to the presidency. Neesam, like An¬ 
derson, did not actually work in the 
Home Office. Much of the responsi¬ 
bility for attending to the affairs of 
the Society had fallen to Arthur L. 
Roberts, who had joined the staff in 
1921. Prior to this he had been a teach¬ 
er at the Kansas School for the Deaf 
and was editor of the school publica¬ 
tion, the Kansas Star. He was also 
principal of the Kendall School in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., for three years and served 
as president of the National Association 
of the Deaf for two terms. With the 
NFSD, Roberts started out as Assistant 
Secretary-Treasurer, moved up to Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer and the Boston conven¬ 
tion of 1931 elevated him to Grand Pres¬ 
ident. 

“Bobs,” as he was known to Fraters 
closest to him, was at the helm when 
the stock market crashed and the Great 
Depression began in the 1930’s. He 
stared adversity in the face and the 
NFSD came out of the Depression strong¬ 
er than ever. Roberts came from a hard- 


Grand Presidents Of The NFSD 

AND THEIR TERMS OF OFFICE 

PETER N. HELLERS, Jr. 1901-1903 

Detroit, Michigan 

JACOB J. KLEINHANS 1905-1909 

Chicago, Illinois 

E. MORRIS BRISTOL 1909-1912 

Flint, Michigan 

HARRY C. ANDERSON 1912-1927 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

FRANCIS P. GIBSON 1903-1905 

Chicago, Illinois 1927-1929 

FREDERICK J. NEESAM 1929-1931 

Delavan, Wisconsin 

ARTHUR L. ROBERTS 1931-1957 

Oak Park, Illinois 

L. STEPHEN CHERRY 1957-1967 

Chicago, Illinois 

FRANK B. SULLIVAN 1967- 

Chicago, Illinois 



FIRST WHOLLY-OWNED HOME OFFICE—This is the office occupied by the NFSD from 1936 
through 1955, at 433 South Oak Park Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. Previously the Society had its 
headquarters in rented space. 


working Kansas family so he knew how 
to manage frugally. He would often 
pitch in at office jobs to save the ex¬ 
pense of hiring an extra employee. And, 
since the bulk of the Society’s invest¬ 
ments then were in mortgages, the dar¬ 
ling of the financial community in those 
days, there was work to be done there, 
too. Many mortgages had to be fore¬ 
closed and the Society found these prop¬ 
erties on its hands. Buildings had to be 
managed, rents collected and improve¬ 
ments and repairs made. They were— 
and a second million dollars was in the 
treasury by the time the Great Depres¬ 
sion ended. 

A positive side benefit of the Depres¬ 
sion was the taking over, through mort¬ 


gage foreclosure, a building that became 
the Society’s first wholly-owned Home 
Office. This occurred in 1936, and after 
some remodeling the building, located 
in Oak Park, a western suburb of Chi¬ 
cago, served well as national headquar¬ 
ters until 1955 when a modern edifice 
was constructed to the officers’ own 
specifications. 

Coming back to Arthur Roberts, he 
was a gifted speaker and writer and 
traveled widely on the business of the 
Society. He was considered to be the 
best-known deaf man in the country and 
in 1942 he was recognized by Gallaudet 
College with an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters. At the time 
of his death in 1957, the NFSD had 



Arthur L. Roberts, Grand President, 1931-1957 
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L. Stephen Cherry, Grand President, 1957-1967 

grown to 110 Divisions and had assets 
of over four million dollars. 

It was not just a happy circumstances 
of good fortune that the Society kept 
turning up capable men. Rather, it has 
been careful planning for the future that 
has now become a tradition. There is 
always someone ready in the wings. 

Such was the case in 1957. L. Ste¬ 
phen Cherry, who joined the Home Office 
staff in 1923 and served as Assistant 
Secretary-Treasurer and Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer under Roberts, was well prepared 
to take the reins. It was during Cherry’s 
tenure as Grand President that many 
major changes occurred. Cash dividends 
were paid to policyholders for the first 
time in 1959 (in past years premiums 
had been waived in lieu of dividends), 
accidental death benefits and waiver of 
premium benefits were offered, the in¬ 
surable age was lowered to permit deaf 
children and hearing children of mem¬ 
bers of the Society to be insured and 
race restrictions were eliminated. These 
changes widened greatly the scope of 
the Society’s operations and made it 
competitive with any insurer in the 
country. 

When Dr. Cherry retired (he also was 
awarded an honorary degree by Gallau- 
det College) in 1967, Frank B. Sullivan 
was elected Grand President. Sullivan, 
like his predecessors, was well-trained 
and ready. Starting as a clerk in 1945, 
after a short teaching career, he moved 
up to Assistant Secretary-Treasurer in 
1948, following the retirement of Charles 
B. Kemp. Kemp had been Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Society from 1931 to 
1947, but then stepped down to the less 
onerous duties of Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer in 1947. Sullivan moved up 
to Secretary-Treasurer in 1957, when 
Cherry was elevated to president. 

Also, in 1967, Leonard B. Warshaw- 
sky, who was Assistant Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer assumed the office of Secretary 
when the offices of Secretary and Treas¬ 


urer were split up; A1 Van Nevel and 
Jerry Strom, both of whom were on 
the staff, were elected to the positions 
of Grand Treasurer and Assistant 
Grand Secretary-Treasurer, respectively. 
That is the roster of executive officers 
as the NFSD celebrates its Diamond 
Jubilee. 

The NFSD Today 

“It is still the good ole Frat” that 
disburses life and sickness and accident 
benefits to its members but old timers 
would hardly recognize how this is be¬ 
ing done. There are literally dozens 
of life insurance offerings and if the 
Society doesn’t advertise what you want 
they will break their necks to get it for 
you. From the economical Term to Age 
65 to the very expensive Five Year En¬ 
dowment, they have it and they’ll 
make an all-out effort to sell it to you, 
in ANY amount, through one of their 
trained field representatives, more com¬ 
monly known as agents. Old timers will 
recall when $5,000 was the ceiling on the 
life insurance that could be purchased, 
but now you just name any figure. 

The creation of an agency structure 
came about because the NFSD was a 
victim of its own success. Having 
proven that the deaf were, indeed, good 
risks for insurance, other insurers en¬ 
tered the market and competition began 
in earnest. While there always were 
members who could, and did, tell the 
NFSD story and recruit more members, 
there were very few who understood the 
mechanics of life insurance. Today, the 
NFSD has more than 100 field represen¬ 
tatives who are qualified to sell insur¬ 
ance. 

This new sales and recruiting pro¬ 
gram, initiated in 1968, shortly after 
Sullivan took over the presidency, has 
brought in more than twice as many 
members annually since its inception. At 
the same time, it quickly became evident 
that a full-time Agency Director was 
needed to attend to the many details as¬ 
sociated with the program, so in 1972 


Herbert Pickell was added to the Home 
Office staff. 

The increase in membership concur¬ 
rently brought about an increase in the 
volume of work that had to be handled 
by the Home Office staff. Office pro¬ 
cedures were automated and the Society 
now has a minicomputer that can spit 
out thousands of premium notices by 
the hour and produce a balance sheet 
in minutes. This is necessary, too, with 
the ever-increasing complexity of run¬ 
ning an organization that boasts seven 
million dollars in assets, 13,000 mem¬ 
bers, 126 Divisions and seventeen mil¬ 
lion dollars insurance in force. These 
operations are carried on in a brand new 
Home Office building in Mt. Prospect, 
Illinois, that cost close to a half million 
dollars to build and furnish and into 
which the staff moved a year ago, in time 
for the Diamond Jubilee. The real pride 
and joy in this new building is the con¬ 
ference table and chairs, a gift of the 
Society’s Divisions. 

“It is still the good ole Frat” where 
Divisions (lodges) hold monthly meet¬ 
ings. Each Division is sovereign in its 
own right and conducts its own affairs— 
electing officers, holding socials and en¬ 
gaging in a variety of activities for the 
benefit of its members and the com¬ 
munity, the latter spurred on by the 
Home Office’s pledge to match donations 
to charitable causes. Divisions are still 
the stepping stone from which leaders 
of the deaf spring to prominence. Col¬ 
lectively, they have always been “The 
Frat” and always will be. 

“It is still the good ole Frat” that pro¬ 
motes the ideals of fratemalism, reach¬ 
ing outside the circle of membership. 
Silver-haired Fraters will recall the 
magnificent wartime activities of “The 
Frat” in World War I and II, when 
bandages were needed, stockings had to 
be knitted and tinfoil and nut hulls 
had to be collected for gas masks. There 
was the ambulance bought by Fraters 
and the large amounts of Liberty Loans 


SECOND SOCIETY-OWNED HOME OFFICE—This structure at 6701 West North Avenue, Oak 
Park, Illinois, was the NFSD's second Society-owned Home Office but first built according to 
specifications. It was occupied from 1955 through 1975. 
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being the first all-female Division and 
Gertrude Elkins the distinction of be¬ 
ing the first fullfledged female member. 
She hailed from Danville at the time, 
but is now affiliated with the Morgan- 
ton, North Carolina, Division of the 
Society. 

Today there are 20 all-female Divisions 
and it is not uncommon to find women 
holding major offices in the “mixed” 
Divisions. After all, women do make 
up 35% of the total membership. 

Another barrier was torn down in 
1976 when Billie Moehle, formerly of 
the Chicago Auxiliary Division, became 
the first female to become a national 
officer when she was chosen to fill out 
the unexpired term of the late Grand 
Trustee Solomon Deitch. 

The Frat 
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Branches on the Mighty Oak 


The Ladies, Bless 'em 


Prior to 1951, the wives of members 
would often go to meetings of the “Aux- 
Frats,” auxiliary units of Divisions. It 
was the purpose of these auxiliaries to 
help the Divisions with their various 
activities which included preparation of 
the vitally important refreshments serv¬ 


Frank B. Sullivan, Grand President, 1967- 


The premium notice could be wrong, 
the motion might be out of order and 
the benefit check may be slow in arriv¬ 
ing. All these transgressions are for¬ 
given by the Frater, but there is hell 
to pay if he doesn’t get his bimonthly 
copy of THE FRAT. 

Originated in 1904 by Francis P. Gib¬ 
son, THE FRAT is the history of the 
NFSD and deaf people. In it one finds 
financial reports, editorial comment, Di¬ 
vision news, national news and the al¬ 
ways popular Spotlight page. 

The Spotlight is a particular delight 
to THE FRAT readers. Started in 1930 
by the late Jimmy Meagher, the Spotlight 
page has run continuously to this day 
with Leonard Warshawsky taking over 
on Meagher’s death in 1951. A little 
figuring indicates that this is Warshaw- 
sky’s 25th year of conducting the Spot¬ 
light. 

Meagher, however, had been connect¬ 
ed with THE FRAT since 1918, when 
he was asked to edit the Division News. 
An irreverent imp of an Irishman, Jim¬ 
my’s startling and provocative prose 
could both applaud and castigate and 
everyone loved it. Nothing was sacred 
with Meagher and he did not care who 


Leonard Warshawsky, Grand Secretary 


and War Savings Bonds purchased. Now, 
thankfully, the NFSD is involved in more 
pleasant undertakings, like providing 10 
annual $500 scholarships for postsecon¬ 
dary study to members and children of 
members. Then there are the annual 
U.S. Savings Bond awards to outstanding 
boy and girl graduates of schools for 
the deaf and cash awards to students in 
Canadian schools, the distribution of 
safe driving and drug abuse booklets to 
schools. When the deaf encountered 
difficulty in retaining the right to drive 
an automobile, the NFSD was right there 
working to eliminate discrimination and 
also to help find insurance companies 
that would insure the deaf driver of an 
automobile. The NFSD points with 
pride to many of the special projects 
undertaken by their Divisions, like the 
one in Toronto, Canada, which resulted 
in a donation of a cottage to the Ontario 
Camp for the Deaf, and that of Jackson¬ 
ville, Illinois, which provided packets of 
information on deafness to parents and 
others. 

The officers of the Society also par¬ 
ticipates in a variety of activities that 
have to do with the welfare of the deaf 
in general and by so doing help to 
create a better image of deaf people, as 
well as support their rights as citizens. 
As people say, there is a “deaf revolu¬ 
tion” going on, and the NFSD is lend¬ 
ing its efforts to bring about whatever 
is in the best interest of deaf persons. 


ed during the social hour following meet¬ 
ings. There is no question but that 
the “Aux-Frats” played a very impor¬ 
tant part in putting life into Division 
activities. 


Naturally, with the increasingly in¬ 
fluential role the women were playing, 
it was inevitable that they would be¬ 
gin clamoring for full membership priv¬ 
ileges, including purchase of insurance. 
They were rebuffed a number of times, 
but finally, in 1951, the convention suc¬ 
cumbed and opened its doors. A rush 
of applications by women followed. Like¬ 
wise, petitions for charters as all-female 
Divisions started bombarding the Home 
Office. This was preferred to being 
under the domination of men. Right 
on, ladies, you were away ahead of your 
time! 

Danville, Kentucky, had the honor of 







Jimmy Meagher, original conductor of SPOT¬ 
LIGHT. 


knew it. An indication of this appeared 
in the very first Spotlight column when 
the byline was “Carrie Yon.” Everyone 
by then knew that “Carry On” were the 
last words Gibson said to the Office 
staff when he left for the hospital and 
the surgery that led to his death in 1929. 
The byline apparently did not sit well 
with many members and in the next is¬ 
sue the Spotlight had the proper byline. 
But the die was cast and at the 1935 
convention of the Society, it was agreed 
that forever after the words “Carry On” 
were to be at the masthead of every 
issue of THE FRAT as a monument to 
Gibson. 

Meagher was original in his thinking 
and his style of writing reflected this. 
In his 20 years of writing the Spotlight, 
Jimmy probably mentioned just about 
every deaf person who made his mark 
one way or another. For the uninitiat¬ 
ed, here are some excerpts taken from 
columns in 1944 and 1945: 

MARRIED! Cadwallader Washburn, 
world’s greatest dry-point etcher; 
Gallaudet ’90. Strange the deaf 
press does not make more hullaba¬ 
loo about our truly great. Bet not 
ten fraters in any division can tell 
about “Cad’s” celebrated career. 

Wisecracks. Smart hearie named 
Hall drove Okla. cagers to play dis¬ 
tant city high school team; stood 
around town-pump waiting game¬ 
time. Tobacco spitting yokel ramb¬ 
led up and asked “Dummies play¬ 
ing tonight?” Hall instantly shot 
back: “Yep, I brought the deaf boys 
over to play them.” 

Illinois’ Dan Cloud! For publicity 
stunt, I dare any deaf couple to go 
to Jax and ask Cloud to marry them! 
never been done before, as far as 
anyone knows. By accident I found 
in old American “Marriages”: “Illi¬ 
nois. Ceremony—may be performed 
by minister of gospel in regular 
standing, judges of court of record, 


justice of peace, or supt. of public 
instruction for deaf and dumb in 
the state.” (Evidently ‘instruction’ 
was typographical error for ‘institu¬ 
tion’) 

I, me, myself—Meagher the mite(y) 
am the only lug who was ever presi¬ 
dent of the Ill. Ass’n Deaf for pre¬ 
cisely 14 1/2 minutes. Fact! At 
one-day streamlined state conven¬ 
tion here Oct. 21, I was elected 
pres., 31 to 19. 14 1/2 minutes 

later, I found election was under 
OLD rules—not the new rules we 
had adopted at the morning session. 
So I ups on me hind-hoofs and dis¬ 
qualified myself. Did those klucks 
move to suspend the rules and keep 
me in office? In a pig’s eye! Bobs 
the Bold up and nominates a truly 
bigshot—not a loud-mouth, do- 
nothing, false-alarm like me. Bobs 
ballyhooed name of Norman—past 
v-p of NFSD and of NAD. So Nor¬ 
man Orman went in with a whoop. 

Deaf ladies were wives of inventors 
of both phone and telegraph. It was 
chiefly because of the charming 
coaxing of beautiful, deaf Mrs. 
Morse that the campus of Kendall 
school and Gallaudet College was 
donated by old Amos Kendall-rich, 
hard-bitten member of Pres. Andy 
Jackson’s “kitchen cabinet.” 

Bright boy Braddock is back in the 
Frat! O Joy! No. 84 of his mas¬ 
terly autobiographies of deaf im¬ 
mortals is Rev. Mann. Mann and 
Syle were the very first ordained 
deaf preachers in America.* 

Tom Edison, world’s greatest in¬ 
ventor, was rated by his school 
teacher’s subnormal, who will never 
amount to anything.” My dear old 
teachers—faith may the blessed 
saints be good to them, cushla— 
didn’t rate me so highly either. 

AAUD organized—Amateur Athletic 
Union of the Deaf. Will branch out 
to embrace all forms of clubs sports 



NATIONAL PRESIDENTS—At the IX Forum 
on Deafness held in Indianapolis in March, 
presidents of two national organizations of 
the deaf posed in front of the NFSD exhibit. 
At the left is Jess M. Smith, president of 
the National Association of the Deaf, with 
NFSD Grand President Frank B. Sullivan. 
Smith is a 34th Degree member of the Society. 



HUSBAND-WIFE TEAM—Gordon and Myrtle 
Allen, St. Paul Division 61 and 137, respect¬ 
ively, are one of the husband-wife teams ad¬ 
mitted to the National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf's Hall of Fame. 

later. Pres Kruger; V-P Fleisch- 
man; sec. Tom Elliott, Treas. Nin- 
inger. 

Deaf Tommy Mayes, from Oregon 
School is headline editor on Chi¬ 
cago Daily Times, tabloid newspaper. 
Looks like a kid . . . 

Old Dave Watson died in his sleep 
June 19; age 75. Used to make sad¬ 
dles, etc., for Mexican army, until 
Villa raided his home and shop— 
around 1916. Soon afterwards the 
Watson clan just beat Villa across 
the border to Texas; claimed $35,000 
loss . . . Today Corp. David Watson, 
Jr., is 2nd best rifle shot among 
some 10,000 soldiers at Ft. Sheri¬ 
dan. 

Best New Year wishes were Roches¬ 
ter Advocate’s: “A few friends who 
understand me—and yet remain my 
friends.” 

Albert Berg, aged 80; still rated best 
drop-kicker in all Gallaudet History. 
Became first paid football coach at 
little Purdue U. . . . One of his Pur¬ 
due pupils was George Ade, became 
a world-famous author. Berg later 
coached football at Butler U and 
Franklin College; then taught in our 
Indiana School for 45 years. 

“Who got gov’t OK for deaf to take 
civil service exams?” can now be 
officially answered. It was Olof 
Hanson—two years before he be¬ 
came president of our Nat’l Ass’n of 
Deaf. His widow sends SPOTLIGHT 
priceless carbons of Olof’s 5-page 
handwritten letter to Pres. Teddy 
Roosevelt, dated November 18, 1908. 
Masterpiece; here are a few bits; 
“You promised everyone a ‘square 
deal’—yet refuse it to us deaf. Oc¬ 
tober 25, 1906, Civil Service adopted 
a rule: ‘Defects which debar persons 
from examinations—insanity, TB, 
paralysis, epilepsy, blindness, total 
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Al Van Nevel, Grand Treasurer 


deafness.’ Suppose, Mr. President, 
your own son Kermit, sick, lost his 
hearing; would you object to classi¬ 
fying him with the insane? Indirect 
effect of this ruling, spreading 
through the country, in industry rea¬ 
sons if the gov’t won’t hire deaf 
there must be a reason; so Kermit 
can’t get any job for which he is 
well qualified ...” 

Letter from Sec’y of Interior Gar¬ 
field dated Dec. 1, 1908, to Olof 
Hanson: “By reference from the 
President, I have your letter. He 
today signed the following order: 
Deaf mutes may be admitted to ex¬ 
amination for all places in the class¬ 
ified civil service of the U.S. whose 
duties, in the opinion of the Civil 
Service Commission, they are cap¬ 
able of performing.” 

The Vice Presidents and 
the Trustees 


the convention decided that the Grand 
Trustees should be independent of the 
Board of Directors. Since that left only 
eight officers on the Board, a majority 
vote could not be attained without 
bringing in the vice presidents for 
meetings. As a consequence, and in 
compliance with state laws, the vice 
presidents and the executive officers 
met as the Board of Directors twice an¬ 
nually. The Grand Trustees continued 
to audit the books on a monthly basis 
but had no vote at Board meetings. 

In 1971, a fifth vice president was 
added to represent Canada and that is 
how it stands today. A Board of Direc¬ 
tors of nine members with the vice 
presidents in the majority. 

Being a vice president in the past had 
in most cases been traditionally an hon¬ 
or and only one, Neesam, ever succeed¬ 
ed to the presidency. This was to fill 
the unexpired term of Gibson. Since 
1967, however, with active participation 


in the policy structuring of the Society, 
being a vice president entailed con¬ 
siderably more responsibility and those 
holding the positions now are: Ned C. 
Wheeler, Western Grand Vice Presi¬ 
dent; James D. Jones, Northern Grand 
Vice President; Carlton B. Strail, Eastern 
Grand Vice President; Harry L. Baynes, 
Southern Grand Vice President; and 
Roger McAuley, Canadian Grand Vice 
President. 

While the vice presidents were fre¬ 
quently changed during the early years 
(elections were often popularity con¬ 
tests), the membership refused to tamp¬ 
er with the office of Grand Trustee. 
From 1918 to 1947 the three trustees 
were Rev. George Flick, Episcopal Mis¬ 
sionary to the Deaf; Harrison M. Leiter, 
an employee of the Continental Illinois 
Bank of Chicago, and Washington Bar- 
row, employee of a large fire insurance 
firm. This trio became as familiar as 
the Chicago Cubs’ famed Tinkers to 
Evers to Chance double-play team. Of 
these three trustees, Leiter is the only 
one still living, in California. The con¬ 
tinuity in office gave stability to the 
Society in the all-important matter of 
financial management. Changeover in 
trustees is still rare. Since 1947 there 
have been only four changes. The pre¬ 
sent trustees are John B. Davis, Waldo 
Cordano and Mrs. Billie Moehle. 

The Members 

Naturally, the sturdiest branch of the 
mighty oak is the membership, 13,000 
strong. The ideal fraternal benefit 
society would be the one that draws 
75% of its members to monthly meet¬ 
ings, but for a variety of reasons this 
is not possible. Loyalty and pride, 
however, whether or not meetings are 
attended, are never lacking. For those 
who do go to meetings and participate 
in the activities of their Division, there 
are many rewards, in the form of self- 
improvement, social contacts and recog¬ 
nition for services performed. One 


Ever since the founding of the FSD, 
there have been vice presidents serv¬ 
ing on the Board of Directors with the 
Grand Trustees. It is interesting to 
note that the number of vice presidents 
elected at conventions fluctuated be¬ 
tween three and six until 1927 when 
four were elected as first, second, third 
and fourth vice presidents. Although 
the positions were numbered, elections 
actually were held on a geographical 
basis, the thinking being that one vice 
president should be in each section of 
the country. Due to these geographic 
considerations, too, the vice presidents 
very infrequently attended a board meet¬ 
ing, the month-to-month business being 
handled and approved by a combination 
of the executive officers and the trustees, 
who constituted a majority. This was 
the practice that was continued even 
after the vice presidents were designated 
as serving the North, South, East and 
West regions. 

This was the setup until 1967 when 



Jerry Strom, Assistant Grand Secretary-Treasurer 
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Herbert Picked, Agency Director, who supervises NFSD field agents. 



the value of the NFSD. Space does not 
permit quoting every letter, but we will 
give you some samples: 

Lera and Bernard Moore of Richmond, 
Virginia, the first husband-wife team to 
make the Hall of Fame: “We were im¬ 
pressed by the abilities and success of 
this organization run completely by the 
Deaf.” 

Harrison M. Leiter, former Grand 
Trustee, now living in Oakland, Cali¬ 
fornia: “Participation in the business 
affairs has brought me knowledge and 
added purpose ... I treasure the camara¬ 
derie and conversation which has enrich¬ 
ed my life for sixty-six years.” 

Sam B. Rittenberg, former Grand Vice 


President, Birmingham, Alabama: “It has 
taught me humility—that I should treat 
my fellow members as I would have 
them treat me.” 

E. Conley Akin, Knoxville Division No. 
20: “Meeting the officers of the NFSD 
when I was young inspired me and shap¬ 
ed my life.” 

Myrtle N. Allen and her husband Gor¬ 
don, another husband-wife team from St. 
Paul-Minnesota: “Work for and with the 
Fraters teaches brotherhood in action 
and brings happiness.” 

George E. Hanson, Faribault, Minne¬ 
sota: “I look back on what I have achiev¬ 
ed in past years with pride and happiness. 
Being a member teaches fraternity, hard 
work, patience and sharing.” 

Homer O. Humphrey, Portland, Ore¬ 
gon: “I’m a much better person because 
of the Frat, and certainly no price can 
be attached to the satisfaction which 
only I know.” 

Einer Rosenkjar, former Grand Vice 
President, of Los Angeles, California: “I 
joined in March, 1936, because it was 
the thing to do. Later I found it was 
more than that. I found that the NFSD 
was a molder of character.” 

Aaron Hurwit, New York, New York: 
“My 50 years membership in the NFSD 
has brought me numerous and lasting 
friends all over the country, and I still 
correspond with them. When travel¬ 
ing out of state the friends I made at 
conventions welcome me and introduce 
me to other friends, thus making my 
trips more enjoyable.” 

Wesley Lauritsen, Faribault, Minneso¬ 
ta: “Meeting fellow Frats is always in¬ 
spiring and one gets ideas that helps 
him to live a better life. I have urged 
many young people to join, believing 
that besides providing them with good 
life insurance protection, the fellowship 


AUTHOR David Mudgett, retired Illinois School 
for the Deaf teacher and a staunch Frater, 
compiled this NFSD Diamond Jubilee feature 
article. 


means of recognition is the Society’s 
Degree System which serves as an in¬ 
centive to become involved in Division 
affairs—holding office and serving on 
committees. Starting with the 5th De¬ 
gree, the member proceeds through a 
series of requirements in his quest for 
the highly-coveted 34th Degree, which 
merits a special pin, a wallet card and 
a certificate. 

Recently created was the Society’s Hall 
of Fame, which enshrines those members 
of the Society who have made exception¬ 
al contributions to their Divisions, the 
Society and the community at large. 
Those chosen for this top honor have 
their names inscribed on a plaque hang¬ 
ing in the Society’s A. L. Roberts Mem¬ 
orial Library. To date 91 members have 
been given this high accolade. 

A short time ago Grand President Sul¬ 
livan asked those Hall of Famers still 
living to tell him what NFSD member¬ 
ship has done to mold their lives and 
what it had taught them. The replies re¬ 
ceived are a treasury of testimonials to 


BOARD MEETING—In one cf the first Board of Directors meeting in the NFSD's new Home 
Office in Mt. Prospect, Illinois, are, clockwise beginning at the bottom: Harry L. Baynes, South¬ 
ern Vice President; Ned Wheeler, Western Vice President; Jerry Strom, Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer: Carlton Strail, Eastern Vice President; James Jones, Northern Vice President, 
Frank B. Sullivan, Grand President; Leonard Warshawsky, Secetary; Al Van Nevel, Treasurer- 
and Roger McAuley, Canadian Vice President. ' 
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in the Society will be of great value in 
broadening their lives.” 

B. M. Schowe, Akron, Ohio: “From 
the beginning, the Society has stood for 
responsible behavior and sound business 
management—a good example for all 
the deaf, whether members or not.” 

James McDonald, Boston, Massachu¬ 
setts: “It has taught me to strive to 
serve always in faith, hope and trust 


in my brother and sister members of 
the Society, and with those who have not 
yet enjoyed the advantages of member¬ 
ship; to strive to expand consciousness, 
understanding and accomplishments, and 
to respect myself.” 

Indeed, the early leaders would smile 
with pride to see the mighty oak the 
NFSD is today. As to the future, Grand 
President Sullivan echoed their senti¬ 


ments when he closed his report at the 
1975 convention in New Orleans with 
this remark: 

“There is nowhere to go but up, 
and those who will be charged with 
administering the affairs of the 
NFSD in the years ahead must ded¬ 
icate themselves to furthering the 
cause of not only its members, but 
deaf people in general.” 
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For Adults Only . . . 

What's Happening 

In Continuing Education 

By DR. ELAINE COSTELLO 

The Center for Continuing Education, Gallaudet College 

Florida Implements State Plan 
For Community And Continuing Education 


How did a petite young lady like 
Donna Drake approach a challenge like 
setting up community and continuing 
education for the whole state of Florida? 
After participating in an internship 
with the Gallaudet College Center for 
Continuing Education during the sum¬ 
mer of 1975, Ms. Drake was named 
Florida. Her office is co-sponsored by 
the Florida School for the Deaf and the 
Blind in St. Augustine and Gallaudet 
College. 

Ms. Drake reports that her approach 
has been to establish contacts and class¬ 
es in the five largest cities in the 
state, Jacksonville, Miami, Orlando, 
Tallahassee and Tampa. She has done 
this by writing letters and by frequent 
visits with community administrators 
and key deaf leaders in each city. She 
says that, “ ... it all boils down to a 
year of PR work.” In the past year 
a few classes for deaf adults, including 
TTY repair, keypunch and Adult Basic 
Education, were established in some of 
these communities. 

On April 27-28, 1976, Ms. Drake con¬ 
ducted a workshop aimed at acquaint¬ 
ing the administrators for the various 
cities with the Florida School, with deaf¬ 
ness, and with potential continuing edu¬ 
cation opportunities for deaf adults. 
Staff from the Center for Continuing 
Education conducted open discussions 


on the establishment and management 
of continuing education programs 
through the use of existing programs. 
A panel of deaf adults reported on their 
experiences related to participating in 
earlier continuing education programs. 
One deaf panelist, Eddie Gobble, for¬ 
merly a football coach and now a teach¬ 
er at the Florida School, offered this 
advice to adult educators: 

“. . . I think I have some comments 
to pass out tonight. They are un¬ 
solicited, I will be the first to admit. 
But they are for you to digest in your 
endeavors. My qualification for spew¬ 
ing the comments are based on per¬ 
sonal experience and personal contact 
with deaf consumers enrolled in various 
adult education programs here and there 
from time to time. They want help, 
but not the help that you have lined 
up for them. 

“A few feeble efforts to start con¬ 
tinuing education have started in our 
state and collapsed. One reason is the 
number game. You must not set the 
minimum number for us. You often 
said that you must have 20 deaf people 
for consumer education, 25 for this and 
that before you can have the class for 
us. It is not fair to us. I want to 
study photography. I am very interest¬ 
ed in it. I want to improve my skills 
in it. It is my hobby. I know I can¬ 
not get more than five deaf people 



Ike James, director of Adult Basic Education 
at Florida Junior College, Jacksonville, sum¬ 
marizes a two-day continuing education meet¬ 
ing in St. Augustine. Donna Drake, who 
organized the conference, is seated at the 
right. 

here to join me. Because we do not 
meet the minimum number, we cannot 
enroll in photography. Why set the 
number for us? I want photography 
as much as you do. Because of the 
number, I am deprived. There is noth¬ 
ing that will stop you from enrolling 
in the photography class. For me, there 
is. 

“You cannot and you must not stereo¬ 
type us. You must not line up courses 
for us. We are as individual as you are. 
Our preferences, needs and desires are 
as varied as yours. Do not corral us, 
please. You must accept us as in¬ 
dividuals. 

“Also, sometimes you will think it 
is better to have the deaf adult educa¬ 
tion students in your classes and leave 
them alone, hoping or believing that 
we will meet the objectives by observ¬ 
ing or picking up along with the class. 
It is not always true. We want to par¬ 
ticipate as much as you do. 

“And yet, you will unconsciously 
stereotype us all and decide that our 
interests and needs are uniform to 
each other among us. Again, this is a 
fallacy. There is great ground between 
these two extremes. We can cover this 
ground.” 

For more information about continu¬ 
ing and community education in Florida, 
please contact: 

Miss Donna Drake 
Florida School for the Deaf and 
Blind 

San Marco Avenue 

St. Augustine, Florida 32084 

Voice or TTY (904)824-1654 



Mrs. Pauline Hicks, former president of the Florida Association of the Deaf, participates In 
a discussion group at St. Augustine attended by 23 statewide representatives. 
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Ben Beaver Night . . . 


Beavers Honored As Detroit Association Marks 59th Year 

By DEENA DUNN, Granddaughter Of Ben Beaver 


In celebrating its 59th year October 
11, 1975, the Detroit Association of the 
Deaf dedicated the year and the big 
night to Ben Beaver and wife Helene. 
Ben, the last of the 38 original charter 
members, is fondly known around the 
Detroit area as the “founder” as he 
continues to be present every opportun¬ 
ity. He also shows up at all regular 
meetings almost without fail. In addi¬ 
tion, it was back in 1916 that the group 
first met in his mother’s house! 

With Dudley Cutshaw, of the DAD, 
as master of ceremonies, the evening 
affair included a roast beef dinner and 
drinks, ending with dancing to a four- 
man band which in all added up to a 
fitting tribute to Ben and Helene. The 
beautiful crowd of 279 well wishers had 
a grand time helping the Beavers cele¬ 
brate their big night. 

Quite a few of the Beaver clan made 
it to the DAD. Coming from Benton 
Harbor, Mich., was daughter Virginia, 
and all the way from New Jersey came 
son Howard who with wife Dolly shar¬ 
ed a 13-hour drive. Granddaughter 
Deena, an administrative secretary at 
the New York School for the Deaf, 
White Plains, drove with husband Lysle. 
Rounding out the boosters were a niece 
and a nephew, great nieces and great 
nephews. Included was Helene’s sister 
Martha who stayed north to join in the 
celebration before returning to Florida. 

Alex Radanovich, president of the 
DAD, and Auxiliary Vice President An¬ 
toinette Burns welcomed Helene and 
Ben by pinning corsages. The head 
table was decked with beautiful flow¬ 
ers. Just before the lineup for food, 


Carole Mair, Ben’s niece, signsang, “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” Two large decor¬ 
ated cakes were on display, one honoring 
the Beavers and the other marking 
DAD’s 59th year. A third cake was at 
the head table. 

While most of the food was being 
put away, DAD Vice President Joe 
Parisi gave a short historical sketch of 
the club’s beginnings and read the en¬ 
graving on a plaque. The plaque was 
then presented to Ben by President 
Radanovich. It has a bronze likeness of 
Ben in his early 30’s and the engraved 
wording honors him for his dedication 
and faithfulness. After receiving the 
plaque, Ben recounted the beginning of 
DAD, how he carried coal for the 
small potbellied stove which warmed 
the first one-room quarters having only 
a small table. As time passed, the club 
grew bigger and bigger though with ups 
and downs, Ben never dreamed he 
would see the day when DAD would 
have such a fine building as today. 

Ben started as janitor and coal boy 
and served in all capacities all the way 
up to president. In the past few years 
he has been the nominations chairman 
at DAD’s election meetings. Ever-willing 
to serve in every way, no matter how 
small or large, Ben makes sure the 
DAD continues to function as the best 
club possible. 

Word of the Beavers’ honor and 
the celebration spread far and wide. 
DAD Secretary Frank Mair read a let¬ 
ter from Ferdinand McCarthy, a life 
member, down Columbus way congratu¬ 
lating Ben. Enclosed was a $100 check 
to the DAD in Ben’s honor. Another 


letter came from young Congressman 
James Blanchard who admired Ben. He 
admitted he has a long way to go to 
match and surpass Ben’s achievements. 
Telegrams were received from various 
organizations and the White House sent 
a message, too. Joining in congratula¬ 
tions were the Illinois Association of 
the Deaf, which still remembers Ben; 
the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf, the Michigan Association of the 
Deaf and the National Association of the 
Deaf which the Beavers support. 

Ben came to Michigan from Illinois 
seeking employment and has left giant 
marks back home and everywhere. The 
MFS has records of Ben chairing an 
ice cream social back in 1916 which 
netted a profit of $2.46. He was honored 
as the 1925 go-getter. 

The White House sent a congratula¬ 
tory letter and an autographed picture 
of President Gerald Ford addressed 
personally to Ben. DAD President Ra¬ 
danovich read the letter. One of Ben’s 
dreams was to receive such a message 
from the President of the United States 
and he was real tickled on reception. 

Before the evening was given over 
to dancing to a live band, Carol Mair 
sign-sang a song-like poem which she 
made up and called “An Ode to Uncle 
Ben,” very touching and beautiful. The 
presentation was a true descrip¬ 
tion of Ben’s activities down through the 
years. 

Oh, yes, the night of October 11 was 
a big one when everybody had a lot of 
fun, but most importantly perhaps Ben 
and Helene had the greatest joy as 
DAD honored them. 



RECOGNITION FOR BEN BEAVER—Left: Ben receiving a congratulatory shake and a letter and picture from President Ford from Alex 
Radanovich, president of the Detroit Association of the Deaf, with Dudley Cutshaw, former president, looking on. Right: Auxiliary Vice 
President Antoinette Burns pinning corsages on Ben and Helene with President Radanovich. 
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HONOREE—Left: Ben Beaver is proudly holding up the plaque presented by the Detroit Association of the Deaf. Right: Ben giving a 
little history of the DAD's beginnings and growth. 


A “thank you” letter addressed to 
the Detroit Association of the Deaf 
from Helene and Ben was received ex¬ 
pressing gratitude for the “very won¬ 
derful banquet given in our honor” and 
expressing thanks for the plaque. The 
plaque, along with President Ford’s 
picture and letter, are nicely framed 
and hanging on the Beavers’ living room 
wall. In closing Ben expressed his best 
wishes for the DAD to continue to grow 
and prosper, signing the letter “your 
faithful servant.” 

On April 19, 1975, during the gala 
Great Lakes Bowling Association for 
the Deaf Tournament at the Heritage 


Hotel, over 800 deaf people assembled 
for the entertainment. Ben was also 
honored as the last surviving charter 
member of the DAD. Despite his 84 
years of age, he is still spry and look¬ 
ing sharp. He was given an award of 
recognition. The next day at the fifth 
annual ecumenical service for the deaf 
held at St. John’s Catholic Church for 
the Deaf in Warren, Mich., he was 
again recognized as an outstanding deaf 
person and given an award. 

Ben is presently treasurer of the Tri- 
County Deaf Senior Citizens group us¬ 
ing all the experience he gained serving 
the DAD. He is a member of the honor¬ 


ary board of the Michigan School for 
the Deaf Bicentennial Committee. Ben 
and Helene are also very active in their 
Lutheran church. 

The Detroit area has been very lucky 
to have such a couple and Ben and 
Helene’s family have every good reason 
to brag and be proud! 

AN ODE TO UNCLE BEN 
My dear Uncle Ben, 

I wonder when you will start to rest, 
Seems your good deeds never stop 
Because you do not know how 
To stop your busy toil. 

Since when you were a young man 
You have so much desires in your heart, 
That has been to help other deaf people 
In different groups. 

I see no other deaf person like you. 

DAD was first founded 59 years ago 
By 38 strong-believing young men 
Who first met at your mother’s house. 

As the years passed 
You still support DAD with full heart. 
You, too, are a strong supporter 
Of different groups 
Like Ill. AD, NFSD, Mich. A.D., NAD, 
Lutheran group and are the treasurer of 
the Senior Citizens group. 

I see no other deaf person like you. 

Not only thanks to you, 

But to your wife, Helene, too 
For what she has been doing. 

That is to see you eat your apple a day 
To keep the doctor away 
And that you keep your good health 
To continue on your relentless goal 
To improve the lives of the deaf. 

Not only of the DAD, but also elsewhere, 
everywhere. 

If it was not for your part in the 
beginning 

DAD would have no home like here. 

This night all honors are yours, 

We all love you! 

- - Carole Mair 
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Telecommunications * A Bicentennial Challenge 

By LESLIE KAFKA HALVORSEN 

Holiday House of Manitowac County (Wisconsin) Inc. 


As an interpreter for and friend of a 
number of deaf persons, I am very con¬ 
cerned about the limited and expensive 
use of teletypewriter/telephone services. 
Perhaps the day will come when a more 
expedient and satisfying technique of 
phoning will be available. The answer, 
I feel sure, will come through the use 
of already designed, but yet to be mass 
produced, audio/visual phones. 

Dr. Larry Stewart, in an article en¬ 
titled “A Truly Silent Minority” stated, 
“The patience of the silent minority is 
growing thin. How much longer must 
they wait for the freedom, justice and 
equality promised to all Americans?” 
In an age when it is possible to speak 
to “the man on the moon,” I find it 
difficult to accept the apparent fact that 
approximately 13.4 million hearing im¬ 
paired citizens in the U.S.* do not have 
expedient and appropriate means by 
which to communicate with their friends, 
business associates and community re¬ 
source personnel. 

It is true that the teletypewriter is a 
functional tool for some, and recent 
models especially, are fairly pleasant to 
use. Nonetheless, these units are too 
expensive for many deaf people. Tele¬ 
phones were never intended to be luxury 
items. Today for most people, they serve 
not only as “safety insurance,” but as 
business, professional and social expedit¬ 
ers as well. Is this true for the TTY 
user? Teletypewriters pose problems for 
the deaf person who prefers to communi¬ 
cate in the spatial language of Ameslan 
rather than in English. Not all people 
can type well even if they have a good 
command of the English language, and 
so once again the TTY has limited po¬ 
tential. Likewise, long distance rates 
seem very high when two people are in¬ 
volved in the time-consuming process of 
typing their conversations. Perhaps 
some effort ought to be taken to procure 
reduced long distance rates for TTY 
users. 

Television-equipped telephones that 
permit people to see each other while 
talking were developed years ago and 
are being utilized in at least one, if not 
more, metropolitan judicial systems at 
the present time. It appears that the 
stumbling block to nationwide marketing 
and utilization of these “picture” or 
audio-visual (A/V) phones is primarily 
due to the lack of technicians to service 
them. 

Such phones would solve the telecom¬ 
munication problems of most deaf, deaf¬ 
ened, and hard of hearing persons, as 
well as eliminate the frustration of 
family, business, community and pro¬ 
fessional persons who wished to make 


•Statistic taken from The Deaf Population of 
The United States by Jerome D. Schein and 
Marcus T. Delk, Jr. Copyright 1974, The Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf. 


contact with them. The need for such 
a tool is not only critical for the manual 
deaf person, but for the oralist as well. 
Have we given much thought to the 
fact that oralists are not able to speech 
read over the telephones in general use 
today? Pity Alexander Graham Bell, 
who must lie restless in his grave! The 
telephone, you will recall, was invented 
as he searched for a serviceable aid for 
his hearing impaired wife. How tragic 
that it serves as a constant reminder to 
the deaf person today of the unnecessary 
but real isolation imposed by his/her 
deafness! 

Not only manual and oral deaf need 
visual clues to effect meaningful com¬ 
munication. Individuals who select 
writing in preference to speaking or 
signing also do. Whether the A/V 
phone is used for the purpose of sign¬ 
ing, for speech reading, for showing 
written messages, or for the enrichment 
of the average hearing person’s conver¬ 
sation is relatively immaterial. The cri¬ 
tical point is that more than 13.4 million 
people in America are presently being 
denied effective phone service. Assum¬ 
ing that each of those 13.4 million citi¬ 
zens have a minimum of three business 
associates, relatives and friends who 
have frequent need to make contact 
with each other, we have 53.6 million 
persons who could utilize an A/V phone 
immediately if it were available. To 
effect full citizenship for all deaf per¬ 
sons, I think it is realistic to feel that 
these persons should have the freedom of 
at least phoning medical help and fire 
and police protective service. At the 
present time, Wisconsin Legislature has 
a bill (AB 1179) pending that was intro¬ 
duced by Representative Wahner, which 
reads: 

In any county having a population 
of 500,000 or more the County Board 
shall install in the sheriff’s depart¬ 
ment a teletypewriter which shall 
be available for the use of hearing 
impaired persons seeking emergency 
services. In counties having a popu¬ 
lation of less than 500,000 but at 
least 100,000, the County Board shall 
install a teletypewriter for the pur¬ 
pose of this sub-section in the 
sheriff’s or fire department. The 
telephone number of each county’s 
teletypewriter shall be made avail¬ 
able to all persons with a hearing 
impairment in that county. 

That is surely a step in the right di¬ 
rection and I support it fully. None¬ 
theless, it is of little practical use for 
the hearing impaired person who cannot 
afford or use an instrument. Is freedom 
of speech a right of or a need of the 
hearing impaired citizen of your com¬ 
munity? Stutterers, too, often find the 
use of a voice phone very difficult, 
whereas face to face contact eases their 


tension. Other persons with speech im¬ 
pediments can be better understood when 
we are able to read their facial express¬ 
ion. Prank callers could easily be de¬ 
tected on an A/V phone. Nuisance and 
threatening calls would likely diminish 
rapidly if A/V phones were used on a 
cross-country basis. The need for A/V 
phones reaches far beyond that of the 
deaf community! 

The 1975 Municipal Year Book reveals 
that there are 6,246 cities in the United 
States and, at last count (1972) 3,044 
counties in the nation. If each county 
had an A/V phone in its sheriff depart¬ 
ment and in its major medical institu¬ 
tion, the number of A/V phones needed 
by hearing impaired consumers and asso¬ 
ciates (53.6 million), we now arrive at 
a total of more than 54,000,000 A/V 
phones that should be utilized immedi¬ 
ately! If we think about the number 
of people we actually contact by phone, 
whether for business or social purposes, 
in a month’s period, the potential need 
for such phones is phenomenal! 

According to research data compiled 
by Wisconsin Bell Telephone Company 
personnel at Manitowoc, there are 550,- 
561,000 phone calls placed in the United 
States in a single day on Bell equip¬ 
ment alone. Since telephone companies 
other than Bell have not been included 
in this cursory study, the number given 
represents approximately two-thirds of 
the real or total figure. If each hearing 
impaired citizen had the same oppor¬ 
tunity available to him, we could assume 
an approximate potential increase of 67 
million calls per day in the nation. This 
could represent a substantial increase 
in business for phone companies as well 
as for businesses-at-large who sell their 
services and products through the help 
of phone contact. To maintain 13.4 mil¬ 
lion new A/V phones for hearing im¬ 
paired persons (53.6 million if we con¬ 
sider their associates) and/or to ex¬ 
change 110,000,000 voice telephones for 
A/V telephones, a substantial number of 
maintenance technicians would be es¬ 
sential. Could not this new technical 
job opportunity open doors to many of 
our presently unemployed people in the 
U.S.? With the advent of such fine 
schools as the Rochester Institute of 
Technology, the National Technical In¬ 
stitute for the Deaf and many other fine 
programs springing up throughout the 
country, perhaps the need for training 
potential technicians could be met. Like¬ 
wise, we should not neglect to mention 
the jobs that would be made available to 
persons who would actually manufacture 
the A/V telephones. 

American Telephone and Telegraph 
place the number of voice telephones in 
present use in the United States at 110,- 
000,000. The 1975-76 International Tele¬ 
phone Directory of the Deaf lists its 
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News From The Past... 

By BARRY STRASSLER 
Successful Deaf Men 

(Excerpt from December 1907 issue of the Silent Worker) 


TTY membership at 5,300. Who is to 
say that only the “silent minority” 
would, could and should enjoy and utilize 
an A/V phone? Society-at-large would 
profit from the use of A/V phones im¬ 
measurably. Time is money in the busi¬ 
ness world. With an A/V phone simple 
job interviews could be handled im¬ 
mediately, and small-parts merchandise 
could be selected, ordered and sold by 
business and industrial firms without the 
need of repetitive on-the-spot sales con¬ 
tact. 

Shopping trips could effectively be 
accomplished by busy homemakers, in¬ 
valids and shutins as clerks could show 
small merchandise to the customer over 
the phone. Doctor appointments could 
possibly be minimized as such things as 
measles and mumps might be diagnosed 
over the phone, and “how does it look” 
questions could be answered objectively 
when a patient phones for medical ad¬ 
vice. The social advantages of an A/V 
phone are likewise noteworthy. Parents 
of students attending technical and bac¬ 
calaureate institutions away from home 
would find reassurances untold by being 
able to reach their children in the per¬ 
sonable way an A/V phone would allow. 
Grandparents would thrill at seeing new 
grandchildren who are born miles from 
the homestead, and what Grandma would 
not thank her lucky stars at being able 
to see the sparkle in her grandchild’s 
eyes after that child developed manual 
or verbal communication skills. 

The possibility of A/V phones offers 
a rainbow of potential usage that would 
bridge the gap between the “deaf world” 
and “hearing society.” It is time for 
the two to merge. 

In this Bicentennial Year as we look 
forward to “Full Citizenship for All Deaf 
People 1 , “Give Me A Sign” that Deaf 
Awareness Year Two 2 will prove to be 
the year in which YOU will “Endeavor” 3 
to elicit effective economical audio/vis¬ 
ual communication for ALL citizens. 


^Slogan of the VII World Congress of the Deaf 
2“Give Me A Sign” is the slogan of the Regis¬ 
try of Interpreters for the Deaf for 1976, Deaf 
Awareness Year 2. 

3 Title of the official publication of the Inter¬ 
national Association of Parents of the Deaf. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
TO TAKE OVER 
PUBLICATION 

You or partners can purchase stock 
(shares) in the Deaf Press, Inc., for 
only $2,000 or best offer. Owner 
interested in other business. Write 
to: 

Carl Anderson 
12 Pershing Boulevard 
Lavallette, N. J. 08735 


1. Thomas S. Marr, the rising deaf 
architect of Tennessee, uses an automo¬ 
bile to inspect the numerous biuldings 
going up under his direction, and his 
office work alone yields him an income 
of over $5,000 a year. 

2. Among the traveling salesmen are 
two successful deaf ones—one for the 
Stanley Works (hardware) of New York, 
Chicago and New Britain, Conn., and 
the other for a large furniture factory 
in Michigan. Recently, as they met for 
the first time, they at once fell to ex¬ 
changing experiences, and when they 
rose to part, there was a pleased ex¬ 
pression on their face, the first one and 
then the other saying, “You know all 
the tricks of the trade.” 

3. There is in West Virginia a deaf 
man conducting a confectionery store. 
He is reported to carry on a good 
business. 

4. Through the efforts of Olaf Hanson, 
the successful deaf architect of Seattle, 
the legislature of Washington has auth¬ 
orized the State Board of Control to pay 
the traveling expenses of deaf students 
from that state to and from Gallaudet 
College, from which he graduated. 

5. One of the older graduates of the 
Pennsylvania schools and his family live 
in Illinois comfortably upon the income 
from his strawberry farm which usually 
yields three or four thousand quarts to 
the acre. 

6. Reports from Paris indicate that Mr. 
Roy Culver Carpenter is making excel¬ 
lent progress at the Julian Art Academy, 
and in his own studio. He expects to 
go to Rome in the near future for a 
stay of some months in order to avail 
himself of what the Eternal City has 
to offer an art student. 

7. One of the graduates of the Illinois 
School is a rising expert in corn, having 
had two years’ training at government 
experiment stations in the selection and 
planting of the purest seed. For two 
years his seed corn was sold to large 
dealers at from 75 to 90 cents per 
bushel, and the crop for 1906 was con¬ 
tracted for at one dollar per bushel. He 
has leased a larger 240-acre farm in 
Iowa to enter upon his business on a 
larger scale. 

8. One of the most successful melon 
growers in the country is a deaf man 
named Emery Kerns, of Baldwin, Kan. 
He has taken prizes right along at fairs 
for the largest watermelons by raising 
one that weighed 87 pounds and two 
ounces. He named it “The Pride of 
Kansas.” He advertised the seeds at 
one dollar a dozen. Letters poured in 


on him in such numbers that he sold 
sixty-one dollars’ worth of seeds. Near¬ 
ly all of these went to Indian Territory. 
Mr. Kerns afterward raised three more 
enormous melons weighing respectively 
90-1/4 pounds, 117 pounds and 120& 
pounds. 

9. An ex-student of Gallaudet College 
(John B. Chandler) recently bought 
a half interest in a newspaper in a 
thriving town in Tennessee. 

10. A Canadian deaf student had won 
a university scholarship. He was one 
of cleverest and most satisfactory pupils 
ever in the Belleville School. After he 
left the school, he fitted himself for the 
high school which he attended until he 
graduated. Then he succeeded in get¬ 
ting admission into the Victoria Uni¬ 
versity which has conferred honor on 
him “by presenting him with a scholar¬ 
ship as a token of appreciation of his 
success in overcoming the difficulties 
arising from his deafness. He is now 
succeeding admirably in his course and 
is very popular with the students and 
highly esteemed by the staff.” 

★ ★ ★ 

Random pluckings from the old 
Silent Worker issues: 

Jacques Leow, a leather, wood and 
metal goods manufacturer, won gold 
medals at the World’s Fair with his 
“Vienna Goods” exhibit. (September 
1888) 

Advice from William E. (Dummy) Hoy, 
the famed big league baseball player to 
aspiring deaf baseball players: Go to 
the club headquarters and ask the man¬ 
ager for a tryout. If he signs you to 
a contract, then you must stay away 
from alcohol! (April 1889) 

Albert Ballin was employed as profes¬ 
sional electioneer by the Democratic 
Party of New York State. November 
1892) 

Mace (first name not known), the 
featherweight pro boxer from Australia, 
has been touring United States in search 
for worthy boxing opponents. May 
1894) 

David Simmons of New Jersey was 
lauded as one of the only two deaf 
men in New Jersey proficient in operat¬ 
ing the linotype machine. (November 
1905) 

In Caney, Kansas, 50 deaf people from 
the states of Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska 
and Kansas banded together to form a 
deaf colony. Options were taken to 
purchase property in Caney for this 
purpose. (January 1906) 
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Riding The Bulls In Texas 

By CAROL LACEY and JERRY HASSELL 



Bull riding Is a dangerous hobby, but these five young Texans take time out for a good joke. 
Left to right: John Meador, Don Duncan, Larry Gillett, Richard Gooch, and Mike Crimm. 
(Photo by Don Harms) 


Rodeo riding is a thrilling and danger¬ 
ous hobby for five students at the Texas 
School for the Deaf in Austin. These 
young men have all experienced bruises 
or broken bones, but excitement and 
challenge keeps them dusting off their 
jeans and climbing back onto the backs 
of bulls and wild horses. 

Richard Gooch was only five years 
old when his father taught him bull 
riding in Amarillo. He rode four times, 
he said, then changed to wild horses. 

“A boy must have permission to ride 
bulls if he’s not eighteen,” Gooch said, 
“And it’s usually the father who says 
OK.” All the boys admit that their 
mothers worry and their girlfriends want 
them to quit before they get hurt. 

Every young man in the rodeo has 
vivid memories of his first exciting 
moments through the gate on the back 
of a bull. For Larry Gillett, a San 
Angelo cowboy, it ended in one second— 
with no trophy and a lot of bruises. 

“The first time out of the gate, there 
was no bucking,” Gillett said. “I just 
flipped straight into the air about 10 
feet up and then came down flat on my 
back. All the people watched me go 
up and then down again. Everybody 
laughed and then clapped at the clumsy 
beginner.” 

Don Duncan, from Barker, Texas, 
celebrated his eighteenth birthday on 
the back of a bull. “The rodeo man told 
me to hurry,” he said. “I started out, 
and almost went over the bull’s head. 
I fell, and the head of the bull almost 


Carol Lacey and Jerry Hassell are currently 
teachers at Texas School for the Deaf at 
Austin, the former of English in High School 
and the latter of Mathematics in Junior High 
School. 


hit me on the ground!” 

The students accept the danger of 
bad falls as part of this unusual hobby, 
just as bruises come with football and 
other sports. Mike Crimm, a San An¬ 
gelo student who first rode in a rodeo 
at age 13, hurt his back in April. Rich¬ 
ard Gooch is recovering from a badly 
broken ankle. 

Only John Meador, whose hometown 
is Eldorado, can say he’s never been 


hurt. He was 15 years old when he 
made his first short ride. “I fell off,” 
he said, remembering, “and had dirt all 
over my face. My father laughed at 
me.” 

There is an excitement, a thrill, that 
makes all the boys smile and say, “Yes,” 
when asked if they want to continue 
riding. Except Larry, who gave a slow 
smile, and said, “If my back is OK. It 
still hurts!” 

The five young men helped start a 
rodeo club this year at the Texas School 
for the Deaf. The club is a Boy Scout 
Explorer post with an emphasis on rodeo 
and currently has 25 members. They 
want to learn from each other and 
share their experiences with others. 

The cowboys from TSD get all of 
their practice in bull riding during the 
school year at a corral near Oak Hill, a 
small town approximately six miles 
southwest of Austin where the school for 
the deaf is located. During the tryouts 
as well as training at the corral, they 
have made fast and steady friends with 
fellow cowboys from the surrounding 
area who come to compete against each 
other every Saturday night. Several of 
them even made an extra effort to learn 
the language of signs in order to com¬ 
municate with the cowboys from TSD. 

All the boys want to improve their 
riding. This will mean more falls and 
bruises, yet all five are doing something 



Texas School for the Deaf student Larry Gillett tries to hang on for one more second. (Photo 
by Michael Hahn) 
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The hand sign that the Texans use for "rodeo" is illustrated above. It indicates a rider 
bouncing on the bull or horseback several times with legs flying. 



Michael Crimm rode his first bull at age thirteen. (Photo by Don Harms) 


they enjoy. Larry could laugh when he Enthusiasm glows in their faces when the full eight seconds, or end up on 
told about flying up in the air, and Don they talk about remembered rides. But their faces in the mud. But everyone 

is looking forward to learning more most of all, they look forward to the of them will ride the bulls again, 

this coming fall. next time up. They may stay on for 
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Hazards Of 
Deafness 

By ROY K. HOLCOMB 


435. You have t strong, husky, 18- 
year-old deaf son who goes everywhere 
and does everything on his own. He 
knows every nut on every car and every 
inch of the way from coast to coast. 
After a home visit, you take him to the 
airport when he is returning to col¬ 
lege. The sweet, young thing behind 
the counter at the ticket counter wants 
to know if he reads lips. When he re¬ 
plies, “So-so,” she wants to know if he 
will need assistance in getting on his 
plane as well as when arriving at his 
destination. 


Richard Gooch (left) rode his first bull at age five. Larry Gillett (right) is a newcomer. (Photo 
by Don Harms) 



Don Duncan, celebrated his eighteenth birthday on the back of a bull. (Photo by Don Harms) 



Wear It Proudly! 

3-lnch Cloth Badge 

Self-adhesive 

Perfect for conventions, classes. 
Church, etc. 


PRICES: 

1-9 50c each 
10-20—45c each 
100 or more—30c each 

Make Check Payable to: 

G. R. SHEETS 
Country Club Mgr. D6 
York, Pa. 17403 


436. Your wife is visiting a hearing 
friend 3,000 miles away. But lucky 
you, the hearing friend has a TTY and 
you can talk with your wife however, 
the hearing friend wor;ks and you can’t 
call your wife during the day as she 
can’t hear the phone ring and there is 
no flashing light. 

437. At the horse races your favorite 
rider wins race after race. You get 
ready for the kill. You put one hun¬ 
dred dollars on him to win. The loud 
system announces a change in riders. 
Your horse and rider come in fourth. 
You wonder why until you read the 
next day’s paper and note the change in 
riders. 

438. You have trouble pronouncing 
a certain word properly. You practice 
the word until you are blue in the face. 
You finally master it. The big moment 
comes for you to say the word in public. 
It comes out like anything but the word 
that you meant to say. 

439. You buy a package of cigarettes 
and ask for the price. The clerk says 
what you think is fifty cents. You leave 
a half dollar on the counter, open the 
pack and start puffing away like a big 
shot. As you smoke, you leave the store 
in a dignified manner. All of a sudden 
all hell breaks loose. People are look¬ 
ing at you and the clerk is motioning 
you to come back ... You walk back 
to the cashier feeling like a moron. The 
clerk points to your half dollar and 
says “fifty cents’ again, but this time in 
a manner as if you have robbed him. 
This action is repeated several times 
and you get nowhere fast. Finally, the 
clerk rings up the sale on the cash 
register to show the amount he wants. 
It was fifty-six cents only he was say¬ 
ing fifty-six which looked like fifty cents 
on the lips.—Mac Norwood, Washington, 
D.C. 
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Krown Research___ 

PORTA - PRINTER 

_ _ the WORLD’S ONLY TRULY PORTA BLE PERMANENT COPY TELEPRINTER 


A unique development in the telephone communications field, designed expressly for 
the deaf and hearing impaired. The only portable instrument available which provides 
easily read printed copy of your phone conversation. 

• Fully portable and lightweight — 8 lbs. — the PORTA—PRINTER is a complete 
telecommunications system supplied with acoustic coupler, impact resistant carrying 
case and self-contained power pack. 

• Designed with Space-Age solid state components for years of reliable, trouble-free 
service. 

• The Krown PORTA—PRINTER can be used with all standard types of telephone 
handsets and is completely compatible with the National Phone TTY Network. 


$045 


(with battery pack) 


(a.c. operation only) 


KROWN RESEARCH, 1917 GREENFIELD AVE., LOS ANGELES, CA 90025 
(21 3) 478-43.67 - VOICE (21 3) 478-3247 - VOICE OR TTY 
PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT CLEARLY 


PLEASE SEND ME MORE INFORMATION ON THE PORTA-PRINTER. 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS._ 

CITY_STATE_ZIP_ 










Focus on Theatrical Interests . . . 
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By FLASH LeDUCQUET 



Left: "Silent Perspectives" is taped in the studio of KCSM-TV and broadcast throughout the San Francisco Bay Area. Right* Betsy Ford 
George Attleweed, Don Renzulli (left to right) with guest Dot Miles. Ms. Miles presented an evening of her poetry in Ameslan. 


San Francisco, as almost everyone 
would agree, is a beautiful city, very 
much alive, exciting and the center of 
a Bay Area rich with theatre, film and 
television activity. The San Francisco 
Bay Area is also the home for many 
active, exciting and creative deaf citi¬ 
zens. The National Theatre of the Deaf 
had as its nucleus deaf actors borrowed 
from this part of the country—Bernard 
Bragg, Audree Norton, Charles Corey 
and the late Joey Velez, to mention a 
few. 

Now an organization slightly more 
than a year old exists carrying on the 
tradition of San Francisco by providing 
a focus for the theatrical interests and 
energies of its deaf residents. The name 
is very appropriately DEAF EDU¬ 
CATIONAL and ARTISTIC FRONTIERS 
Media, Inc., with the acronym D.E.A.F. 
MEDIA, INC. 

Formed early in 1975, this volunteer 
organization has already done much to 
foster a strong interest in the creative 
arts and has provided a base for talented 
deaf artists to serve their community 
and reach out to the general hearing pub¬ 
lic. 

D.E.A.F. Media personnel have been 
producing a weekly television variety 
program aired over KCSM-TV and shown 
through 19 cable stations covering the 
greater S.F. Bay Area. Utilizing a for¬ 
mat of interviews, entertainment and 
community news, SILENT PERSPEC¬ 
TIVES, has received wide notice and cri¬ 
tical acclaim. In 1975, it received the 
Northern California Emmy Award for 
“Outstanding Achievement in Community 
Affairs” programming. This accolade 


was followed by national recognition in 
the form of the Broadcast Industry Con¬ 
ference Award for 1975. The program 
winning in each case was “A Deaf Adult 
Speaks Out,” featuring an interview with 
Leo Jacobs, author of a book of the same 
title. 

D.E.A.F. Media is governed by a beard 
of directors presently including Ed Ing¬ 
ham, president; Dave Peterson, vice 
president; Dorothy Miles, vice president; 
Betsy Ford, secretary; and Mildred Al- 
bronda, treasurer. The balance of the 
board consists of George Attletweed, 
Charles Corey, Don Renzulli and Richard 
Zellerbach. Early this year, D.E.A.F. 
Media formed a branch in Los Angeles. 
Dorothy Miles serves as the Southern 
California vice president. Contact is 
maintained through the generous use of 
clicking TTY’s between S.F. and L.A. 
in addition to 500-mile car/plane ex¬ 
cursions. 

SILENT PERSPECTIVES is presently 
co-produced by Betsy Ford and Don 
Renzulli. The half-hour weekly pro¬ 
gram features two alternating deaf co¬ 
hosts, Dave Peterson and George Attle¬ 
tweed. They share the duty of interview¬ 
ing local, state and national personalities 
of interest to the deaf community. Both 
hosts are full time teachers, Dave at 
the California School for the Deaf, Ber¬ 
keley, and George, associate professor in 
the Department for the Hearing Im¬ 
paired at Ohlone College in Fremont. 
Guests on “SILENT PERSPECTIVES” 
have included actor/lecturer Lou Fant, 
actress Gunilla Wagstrom; filmmaker 
Peter Wechsberg; educators Dr. Tom 
Mays, Dr. B. B. Bumes, Dr. Larry Fleis¬ 


cher and Dr. Henry Flopping; the “Inter- 
presingers”; Jack Gorey, director of the 
Alcohol Project for the Deaf in S.F.; 
Ms. Judy Heumann, assistant director of 
the Center for Independent Living 
(C.I.L.) Berkeley, and Dorothy Miles, 
author/poet. Copies of these programs 
are currently being sent around the 
country for inclusion in libraries serving 
hearing impaired students. 

D.E.A.F. Media’s committee on theater 
has arranged for a 10-week drama course 
for the deaf in cooperation with the na¬ 
tionally reknown American Conservatory 
Theatre (A.C.T.) of San Francisco. Two 
of D.E.A.F. Media’s hearing directors 
have been conducting sign language 
classes for the two A.C.T. directors who 
teach the deaf student actors. The 
A.C.T. directors will rely upon inter¬ 
preters during the run of the course, but 
wanted to study Ameslan in order better 
to acquaint themselves with the lan¬ 
guage to be utilized by the deaf actors. 
Even before the course began, there 
were exciting plans being discussed for 
the possible integration of some deaf 
actors and A.C.T’s hearing professional 
actors in future productions. The deaf 
actors in A.C.T.’s class are working on 
Chekov’s Three Sisters in addition to 
the basic body movement, dance and 
studying the fundamentals of acting. 

Not limiting themselves to the stage 
and television, D.E.A.F. Media has a 
film production committee which has 
developed some treatments (scripts) for 
films that will involve deaf actors and 
technicians. Grant proposals have been 
submitted requesting funding for this 
particular project. In addition, D.E.A.F. 
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Hermann’s story will be directed by 
D.E.A.F. Media’s Betsy Ford. The 
Forest Princess production is a coor¬ 
dinated effort involving hearing actors, 
deaf actors, a women’s theater group 
and mime artists all anxious to share 
and learn from their deaf co-artists. 


At the present time it appears that 
only finances can limit the extent and 
content of D.E.A.F. Media’s ventures. 
The media are important for the deaf 
community. Deaf persons need to be¬ 
come much more knowledgeable and 
sophisticated in its use and manipula¬ 
tion. Other groups within our society 
have learned how vital this can be in 
the successful attainment of long-sought 
goals. Deafness is, as the most invisible 
of disabilities, still very misunderstood 
or downplayed in its severity. It is 
necessary to create clear, positive im¬ 
ages in the eyes and minds of society at 
large, in order to dispel myths and 
counter sterotypes related to deaf peo¬ 
ple. 


Dave Peterson, co-host of "Silent Perspectives," prepares for an interview with Dr. Henry 
Klopping (left), superintendent of the California School for the Deaf, Berkeley. 


Media representatives have been hired 
as consultants to professional film com¬ 
panies for guidance in the utilization of 
deaf characters in films and television 
specials. 

A weekly TTY news service called 
Dial-A-News (D.A.N.) is available for 
the S.F. Bay Area TTY owners. The 
number (415)482-4658 will deliver a 
printout of news items and announce¬ 
ment of activities of interest to the deaf 
community. D.E.A.F. Media’s Southern 
California branch will shortly offer a 
similar service to the Los Angeles area 
residents. 


June 6-12. D.E.A.F. Media as one of the 
organizations represented on the ob¬ 
servance committee has developed the 
television and radio promos and other¬ 
wise lent their expertise in communi¬ 
cating the message of Deaf Awareness 
Week throughout the surrounding Bay 
Area counties. 

Under the category of “Future Pro¬ 
ductions,” a modern fairy tale adapted 
from the current best selling children’s 
book The Forest Princess will be pre¬ 
sented on stage in sign language. In 
July, the Bay Area premiere of Harriet 


Another very important use of the 
media is to afford deaf children the vital 
opportunity to see positive deaf adult 
models portrayed on the television and 
motion picture screens. There are many 
well-adjusted, socially and economically 
successful deaf adults in our society. 
Many of these individuals having made 
important contributions to our society 
and to the world. These persons and 
their stories need to be made available 
and accessible to young deaf persons; 
D.E.A.F. Media, Inc. is one organization 
working to achieve this goal. 

For further information regarding 
D.E.A.F. Media and its activities write: 
4559 Fieldbrook Road, Oakland, Cali¬ 
fornia 94619. 


The Los Angeles branch is currently 
presenting a sign language adaptation 
of the hit musical “Godspell” at various 
locations during the spring and early 
summer months. This production fea¬ 
tures Howie Seago and Patti Hooper in 
major roles. 

The energetic members of D.E.A.F. 
Media have participated in an innovative 
outreach program recently by presenting 
a series of medical lecture/skits to the 
staff of large hospitals in the S.F. Bay 
Area. The title of their program was 
“Everything You Always Wanted to Know 
About Deafness But Were Afraid to Ask 
(And Besides You Were Too Busy with 
Your Medical Studies and Your Pro¬ 
fessors Probably Didn’t Know the An¬ 
swers Anyway!).” With a combination 
of fact-filled lectures, demonstrations 
and amusing skits, they cleverly covered 
a most important area of everyday life, 
an area fraught with complications at the 
least, all too often filled with possibly 
dangerous misunderstandings. D.E.A.F. 
Media staff is currently planning a video¬ 
tape of their presentation which will be 
made available to hospitals and training 
centers around the country. 

There will be a S.F. Bay Area wide 
observance of Deaf Awareness Week, 


Ed Ingham delivered the acceptance speech in signs with Betsey Ford providing the reverse 
interpreting at the televised Emmy Awards banquet. 
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Poon Tai To: Chinese-American Deaf Artist 

By FELIX KOWALEWSKI 


Poon Tai To was born in China into 
a family of six children. He and a 
younger sister, Wing Yee, were born 
deaf. Their father was principal of a 
public school and their mother was a 
teacher. Tai To and Wing Yee attended 
the Hong Kong School for the Deaf. 

Tai To showed an early talent for 
art. At the age of five he began the 
serious study of art under the tutelage 
of China’s famous Chao-Shao-An, who is 
considered the master of the Ling-Nam 
School and recognized as the most versa¬ 
tile Chinese painter the last century has 
produced. The youngster quietly and 
meticulously learned the difficult and 
disciplined traditional Chinese bamboo 
brushwork. His progress was rapid. He 
demonstrated before the British gov¬ 
ernor of Hong Kong, won his favor and 
had his first exhibit at the governor’s 
palace. 

As the children grew up, Tai To con¬ 
tinued to develop his skills to the point 
where he could just sit down and dash 
off a water-colour beauty—landscapes, 
waterfalls, flowers, birds. In 1971, the 



Poon Tai To, Chinese-American deaf artist. 


family made a great decision and all 
eight emigrated to America—to Monterey 
Park, California, to reside with an uncle 
who owned the famous Bing’s Cathay 
Inn, Chinese cuisine, in San Bernar¬ 
dino. 

Tai To took on the name of Michael, 
and his older brother, who was to work 
with him, liked to be called Gary. Gary 
had grown up with his eye on a business 
career. They opened The Dragon House 
studio at 1541 Loma Verde Street, 
Monterey Park. Gary alternates between 
running the business and attending col¬ 
lege while Michael continues to paint 
up a profitable storm. 


His color and subject matter is force¬ 
ful, in contrast to the delicate, timid, 
but sure touch of the general impres¬ 
sion of Oriental painting. His flowers 
and birds are brilliant and painstaking¬ 
ly detailed like an Audubon print. 
“Spring Sound” is an exquisite painting 
of a lonely bird resting on a cherry 
branch. His flowers are large, richly 
shaded and accented, with a lotus quali¬ 
ty. His landscapes vary from wooded 
green hills to soaring mountains en¬ 
veloped in mists with lakes and water¬ 
falls at the bottom accented with tiny 
sampans or a lone fisherman or a flight 



At and early age, Poon Tai To (left) was the center of attention when government officials 
visited the Hong Kong School for the Deaf. 


of birds. 

Tai To has exhibited his work through¬ 
out the United States and has won many 
awards with his water-colors on silk. 
He has had one man shows at the Santa 
Monica and at the Monterey Park public 
libraries, and at the Wilshire Plaza West 
at Westwood, California. He has shown 
with the Phoenix Fine Arts Gallery of 
Beverly Hills. He was a winner at the 
1875-1975 Santa Monica Centennial 
Awards, 1974 Best of Westwood Art 
Show and twice Best of Show winner at 
the Santa Paula Art Show. He has 
done work as a freelance artist for 
Metropolitan Artists Greeting Cards Inc. 
of San Juan Capistrano and Massachu¬ 
setts. He has also worked as a designer 
for the Hawaiian Textile Company. 

Poon Tai To’s younger deaf sister, 
Wing Yee Poon, is in her senior year 
at the California School for Deaf, River¬ 
side. She is also a talented artist, tak¬ 
ing after her brother. When asked 
where did they learn English, Wing 
Yee, now called Ruby, says they learned 
it on their own efforts. A wonderful 
example! 



FREE-HANDS-CATALOG 

MANY ITEMS 

ILU-ALAPHABET-LOVE 

Electroplating-Novelties 

by Victoria 
P. O. Box 9889 
Little Rock, Ark. 72209 
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Over 3800clear illustrations 
helpful woid drills and exhaustive index 


happy to be 


home 


“The unique feature of this publication is the fact that the learner is given 
things to say as opposed to simply developing a sign vocabulary. I believe that 
this will have a great deal of appeal to community groups and parents and will 
provide a good beginning for those who wish to pursue further sign language 
skillsPhilip E. Cronlund, Superintendent, State of New Jersey, Department 
of Education, Marie H. Katzenbach School for the Deaf, 320 Sullivan Way, West 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


Author, Edgar Lawrence, 
reviews his new book Sign 
Language Made Simple with 
KY3-TV newsman Patrick Van 
Horn. 


GOSPEL PUBLISHING HOUSE 

-1445 BOONVILLE AVENUE, SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 65802 - 

RADIANT BOOKSTORE I RADIANT BOOKSTORE 

415 N. SYCAMORE STREET, SANTA ANA, CA. 92701 1908 FOURTH AVE., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 98101 


Edgar D. Lawrence is an assistant professor of psychology and special educa¬ 
tion at Central Bible College, Springfield, Missouri, where he has been on the 
faculty since 1963 and where he received a bachelor of arts degree. He has 
a master’s degree from California State University, where he also graduated 
from the National Leadership Training Program (N.L.T.P.) in the area of the 
deaf. He is a member of National Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf (R.I.D.) 
and Professional Rehabilitation Workers with Adult Deaf (P.R.W.A.D.). He 
was honored in Outstanding Educators of America (1975). 


Sample Selection 


LEARN 600 COMPLETE SENTENCES IN 
SIGN LANGUAGE EASILY AND QUICKLY! 
A Remarkable New Sign Language Guide for 
the Home or Classroom! 


* An exhaustive index * Religious choruses 

* Word drills * Manual alphabet * Memory 
aids * Bible passages * Religious signs 

* Synonyms 


Until now, learning sign language was a difficult, time- 
consuming task. All that has changed with Edgar D. 
Lawrence’s ingenious new book, SIGN LANGUAGE 
MADE SIMPLE. This invaluable manual teaches sign 
language to the reader in the fastest, easiest, and most 
practical method possible. Anyone can sit down in his 
own home, and in just a short time be able to communi¬ 
cate accurately with the deaf. This unparalleled new 
book features 600 complete everyday sentences—in 30 
lessons—with every word clearly signed in graphic 
art. It also contains a wealth of practical helps de¬ 
signed to make sign language study a simple and re¬ 
warding experience. This unique educational tool is 
perfect in the classroom as a textbook or in the home 
as a self-study guide. 

Order No. 02 GL 0604 $8.95 











New Novel Satirizes Teaching ASL To Monkeys 

By ROBERT L. SWAIN, JR. 


A strikingly original, new novel, “Oh’s 
Profit,” by John Goulet, Ph.D., of the 
creative writing faculty of the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin, pokes fun at the 
teaching of a human language—the 
American Sign Language in this case— 
to our hairy “cousins.” Instead of the 
customary chimpanzee, a burly, 359- 
pound gorilla, freshly captured in dark¬ 
est Africa and given the name of Oh, 
is the guinea pig in such a project un¬ 
der the conduct of the Psychology De¬ 
partment of tiny Cambridge College, 
which only a few had heard of and lost 
somewhere in southern Indiana. 

The publicity surrounding the language 
acquisition experiment, as it succeeds in 
the months ahead, enrages the chimp- 
ists. They are bitter because Oh proves 
that apes are smarter than chimps in 
acquiring a human language not invol¬ 
ving the vocal apparatus. Other univer¬ 
sity language authorities are also riled 
at the upsetting of their cherished view 
that only the human brain is structured 
for language. They all attack the pro¬ 
ject and heap scorn and ridicule at Oh. 

The spoofing novel opens in the 22nd 
month of Oh’s progress at Cambridge 
College. His astonishing accomplish¬ 
ments put “the average gifted human 
child to shame.” But the deriders claim 
Oh doesn’t really understand language, 
nor its meaning; he merely makes con¬ 
ditioned reflexes to signs (called “hand- 
dances”) as the result of long hours of 
repetitious mechanical responses—like 
Pavlov’s dogs automatically responding 
to the food bell. 

From the start, Oh is treated as if he 
were human by his teachers so as to 
assure his security and to build up his 
confidence in acquiring ASL. In the 
crucial initial stages, the teachers and 


other laboratory participants wear ape 
costumes to make Oh feel at home. He 
has his own room and a color TV, to 
which he becomes addicted. Before the 
project’s brilliant but moody and erratic 
Dr. Leidlich stumbled into marriage the 
second time, Oh had the reassuring se¬ 
curity of sleeping with him at night. 

But Oh’s keeper refuses to cater to 
him, let alone pamper him. He’s “Deaf- 
mute,” a red-bearded, sardonic neurotic 
who lost both his hearing and voice 
fighting in Vietnam and had to learn 
ASL in his rehabilitation. 

Deafmute considers the ASL acquisi¬ 
tion thing ridiculous and another ex¬ 
ample of man’s idiocy and misguided in¬ 
tention. Why, he asks himself, should 
Oh be wrested from the blissful ignor¬ 
ance of gorillahood and saddled with 
the imperfections of humanhood? He 
tells Oh language is explosively danger¬ 
ous and involves people in all sorts of 
trouble. Take Vietnam, for instance. 

He harps at Oh that, although he may 
recognize several signs, he can never 
know what it means to be a human in 
the real sense. “Well, you know a few 
words, but you don’t have the faintest 
idea of what a crock of a shit it is to be 
a human being.” Again, he mockingly 
hand-dances: “You know you’ll never be 
a human anyway, just half-assed human 
like me.” 

The more Oh expands his vocabulary, 
the more he perceives of human nature 
around him, the more he sees violence, 
crime and stifling banalities on his TV 
screen, he wonders if Deafmute is right 
after all and that he should seriously 
consider his needling question: “Ever 
think of going back (to gorillahood), of 
unlearning all those words you’ve been 
stuffing into yourself these last months?” 


The sexual adventures of humans, par¬ 
ticularly those of the pyschology depart¬ 
ment’s curvaceous, young secretary has 
him casting further doubts on human 
values. The secretary’s uncle is the 
fumbling, bumbling president of Cam¬ 
bridge College. It’s interesting to note 
that she calls the uncle Wasgo ( a vari¬ 
ation of Washoe, the celebrated chimp 
at the University of Nevada?). 

Dr. Leidlich is oblivious to Oh’s soul- 
searchings, being most determined to 
vindicate himself by giving the widest 
publicity to his success with Oh. He 
has the ape in national TV, discussing, 
with the aid of an ASL interpreter, a 
variety of complex topics with a panel. 
Signing as though he were deaf all his 
life, Oh expounds on the uses of money 
in a capitalistic society, the danger of 
tobacco smoking, the importance of clean 
and well-trimmed fingernails in polite 
American society. 

The dazzlingly virtuoso performance 
further infuriates the chimpists and their 
language colleagues as a professional 
embarrassment to them. They contrive 
to sabotage the Cambridge project and 
do away with Oh. They have an ally; 
the foundation financing the experiment 
is furious that its money went to an un¬ 
known college instead of to Harvard 
University at Cambridge, Mass., and 
wants to back out. 

Hounded for his successful unortho¬ 
doxy, Dr. Leidlich takes heavily to drink, 
to Oh’s profound sympathy and dismay. 
In his rational moments, the professor 
racks his tormented brain for ideas to 
save his project. He invites the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States to dine with 
Oh, the event to be televised nationally. 
The President is cooperative and comes 
to the college in great fanfare. But Oh 
is nowhere to be seen. He had just 
swam ashore some miles away, after 
being dumped in a leaky rowboat in the 
middle of the Ohio River by his de¬ 
tractors who had tricked him into this 
trap. 

The foundation finally kills the ASL 
acquisition project by cutting off its 
funds. The action renders Oh useless 
and a liability to Cambridge College. 
What to do with him? The answer: De¬ 
posit him at the local zoo. Oh reacts 
to the news in stunned disbelief. He 
can’t bring himself to living with ani¬ 
mals after having acquired a human 
language and getting used to a human¬ 
like existence. Nevertheless, he is over¬ 
powered and injected with a potent drug 
and hauled off to the zoo. 

Deafmute had the last laugh—that Oh 
is better off back in gorillahood than 
continue as an ersatz human to be stuck 
with the bad habits of humans. 

The novel, printed in late 1975, is 
fast-paced and, as you can see, wildly 
imaginative as well as tragic and com¬ 
passionate. It will appeal to those who 
like their fiction boldly original. 

Publisher is William Morrow & Co., 
Inc., 105 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10016. Price, $6.95. 


NFSD INSURANCE ... 
for you ... for your family! 

• Insures you and your family at low, low rates 

• Builds up funds for your children’s college education 

• Protects your home with our special term plans 

• Pays annual dividends 

• Builds a retirement nest egg 

• Pays double for Accidental Death 

• Gives you membership in one of 
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Region II Leadership Deaf Program Involves 17 Grassroots' Trainees 



Left: Dr. James Cox and Gary W. Olsen share the speakers table at the Region II Leadership Deaf Conference. Right: Jack R. Gannon of 
Gallaudet College makes a point. 


Seventeen “grassroots” deaf leaders 
from seven of Region IFs 13 states took 
part in the first National Association of 
the Deaf—Gallaudet College sponsored 
Leadership Deaf Program at the Hilton 
Inn Airport in Indianapolis, March 26- 
28, 1976. Purpose of the Leadership 
Deaf Program is to provide an oppor¬ 
tunity for “grassroots” leaders to acquire 
basic leadership skills in a practicum/- 
seminar situation so that they can take 
more active leadership roles in their 
respective states and local communi¬ 
ties. 

Phase I of the above program calls 
for a two-day meeting conducted on a 
regional basis. Included in the program 
are specific essential leadership skills 
the leaders need to become acquainted 


with. Upon completion of all four 
regional Phase I training programs will 
come Phase II, which includes a week- 
long training program at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege. 

Program content included in the In¬ 
dianapolis Training Program: 

Opening Remarks by NAD President 
Jess M. Smith 

Overview of the Leadership Deaf Pro¬ 
gram 

Achievement Motivation 

Truths and Myths of Deafness 

Individual and Group Leadership 
Skills 

Decision-Making Skills 

The Total Picture 

Community Awareness and Public Re¬ 
lations 

Trainers included in the program were 


Dr. James Cox, project coordinator, Don 
G. Pettingill, assistant director, Gallau¬ 
det College Public Service Program; 
Mr. Jack R. Gannon, Gallaudet’s director 
of Public Relations and Alumni Affairs 
and Gary W. Olsen, NAD-CSSA chair¬ 
man. 

Participarts: 

Darrell Weiner, Iowa; Don Van Solem, 
Iowa; Allen Armintrout, Michigan; Ron¬ 
ald Arneson, Wisconsin; Harold E. Hunt- 
ley, Illinois; Leon Hudson, Illinois; 
Robert Cook, Minnesota; Billy G. Walker, 
Illinois. 

Frank Mair, Michigan; Roy Kirby, In¬ 
diana; Jim Best, Indiana; Edna Thomp¬ 
son, Kentucky; Robert Canty, Indiana; 
Thomas Ryan, Kentucky; Ray L. Mc- 
Keever, Kentucky; Glenn Carlstrand, 
Indiana. 



Left: Dale Van Solem of Iowa takes part in a discussion. Right: Some of the participants, clockwise: Robert Cook, Minnesota; Thomas Ryan, 
Kentucky; Edna Thompson, Kentucky; Roy Kirby, Indiana; Dale Van Solem; Robert Carty, Indiana; Glenn Carlstrand, Indiana. 
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N.A.D. President’s Message 

Jess M. Smith, President 
5125 Radnor Road 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46226 



This is my last President’s Message. By the time this 
issue gets to most readers, the NAD Convention will be about 
to get underway in Houston. My term as President has been 
an enjoyable one overall. Some aspects have been more 
memorable than others, but I had better make the summary 
in my President’s Report at the convention itself. 

The President-Elect system has its advantages and dis¬ 
advantages, with the circumstances for one person bound to 
differ from those of others. In my own case, I had a good 
man preceeding me. Likewise, I have a good man succeeding 
me. I tried to work with the incumbent while I was President- 
Elect. I stand ready to assist the incoming President as 
Immediate Past President. 

One of the questions most often put to me has been: 
“Why doesn’t the NAD President make more trips and at¬ 
tend more state conventions and other events?” The answer 
is because it is next to impossible to get away from one’s 
position as often as desired, assuming the maximum number 
of invitations might be extended. 

In a similar vein, I have been asked why the NAD 
President does not represent the Association more often on 
committees and participate in workshops, seminars, study 
commissions and the like. Again, such is next to impossible 
with most such meetings extending for days, travel included. 
The NAD Executive Secretary is usually available and cap¬ 
able for such purposes—in the sphere of his executive duties. 

Nevertheless, as president I have been privileged to 
participate in many meetings, ones that I have enjoyed im¬ 
mensely. I also appreciate the invitations that I have been 
unable to accept. 

As President I have become more mindful of the impor¬ 
tance—and perhaps the indispensability—of working commit¬ 
tees. The NAD would find it impossible to keep going—and 
to take giant steps forward—without committee efforts be¬ 
tween conventions. 


Discussion of the NAD Bylaws is continued . . . 

Article VI—National Conventions 
Section 6. Order of the Georges Representative-at-large. 

a. At each convention twenty-five (25) or more members 
of the Order of the Georges may, if they so desire, organize 
themselves in a temporary group for the purpose of holding 
caucuses on pending issues. This group shall be empowered 
to elect from among the Georges attending the convention 
one or more Representatives-at-large in the same proportion 
of Representatives to members as with regular Representatives. 
Each such Representative shall have the same rights and 
privileges and voting powers in the council of Representatives 
as regular Representatives. A formal certificate attesting 
to the election of such Representatives accompanied by a list 
of the Georges participating in the election shall be presented 
to the President of the Association immediately after such 
elections. 

(Note: Only Georges attending the convention and vot¬ 
ing shall be counted in determining the number of Representa¬ 
tives to which the Order of the Georges shall be entitled.) 

The Georges constitute a special group of Advancing 
Members entitled to recognition and participation in the 
Council of Representatives. Financial contributions are not 
the deciding factor in selection. The other Georges are very 
capable of judging an individual’s background and interest 
in the NAD. 

The Georges can caucus to give their Representative(s) 
instructions on how to vote on given issues, much in the same 
manner that state associations instruct their Representatives. 

It is customary for the Georges to elect their Representa¬ 
tive on the first day of a National Convention so as to have 
him/her seated at the opening of the Council of Representa¬ 
tives. The Credentials Committee includes the name of the 
Georges Representative in its report. 

Section 7. Junior National Association of the Deaf. 

a. The Junior National Association of the Deaf shall be 
entitled to two Representatives in the Council of Representa¬ 
tives. Each such Representatives shall be elected at their 
national convention and shall have the same rights and 
privileges and voting powers in the Council of Representa¬ 
tives as regular Representatives. 

b. A fomal letter of notification certifying each Represen¬ 
tative shall be presented to the Home Office of the National 
Association immediately after each national convention of the 
Junior National Association of the Deaf. 


Such committee efforts lead to responsible action by 
both the NAD Executive Board and the National Conven¬ 
tions. In-depth studies and recommendations—and ongoing 
services—are vital outcomes. Board Members must become 
increasingly involved in committee work to maintain and in¬ 
crease the momentum of the NAD. 

* * * 

Plans for the Houston Convention are almost complete 
at this writing. Reports indicate a near-record or record at¬ 
tendance is shaping up. The NAD Home Office is still round¬ 
ing up committee reports and other material for Representa¬ 
tives. Reprints of the latest revision of the NAD Bylaws 
are also going out and will be ready at the convention for 
others. 

It does not appear that travelers will have to face 
air line strikes or threats of them, as has been quite common 
for recent conventions. Gasoline will not be a problem al¬ 
though another round of price increases has been the order 
of the day. 

If you read this at the last minute and still have time 
to get to Houston, by all means come down! 

* * * 


The NAD has a firm commitment to serve youth and 
to help train them for future leadership, hence inclusion of 
the Junior NAD Representatives. Late selection (the national 
Junior NAD convention is being held a scant four weeks 
prior to the NAD National Convention in Houston) can be 
a drawback. So much also depends upon the number of 
Junior NADers attending their convention and the back¬ 
grounds of the selectees. 

Again, credentials must be in order for the Junior NAD 
Representatives. 

Section 8. Procedure. 

a. Conventions shall meet twice daily on four days. The 
first two sessions shall be meetings of the General Assembly, 
devoted to reports of officers and committees, beginning with 
the President’s report. Sessions three and four shall be for 
the Council of Representatives. Sessions five and six shall be 
confined to meetings of the General Assembly. Sessions seven 
and eight shall be for the Council of Representatives. 

b. Any registered member may attend meetings of the 
Council of Representatives, but separate seating arrangements 
shall be provided for the Representatives, and only membrs 
of the council may participate in the deliberations. 
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c. At sessions three and four the Council of Representa¬ 
tives shall consider measures to be submitted to the General 
Assembly. 

d. In sessions of the General Assembly (sessions five and 
six) new business, as well as reports from the Council of 
Representatives, shall be proposed, discussed and put to a 
vote. 

e. At sessions seven and eight the Council of Representa¬ 
tives shall indicate by vote its acceptance or rejection of 
motions adopted or acted upon during previous sessions, in¬ 
cluding those of the General Assembly, and decisions made 
at these meetings of the Council of Representatives shall be 
considered the final decisions of the convention. Motions 
adopted at sessions of the General Assembly which are not 
acted upon by the Council of Representatives shall be con¬ 
sidered accepted by the Council of Representatives. 

When the NAD was reorganized (effective in 1960) a key 
was provision for two houses, or a bicameral system of legis¬ 
lation. The General Assembly setup makes it possible for all 
NAD members to participate, while the Council of Represen¬ 
tatives provides direct representation for state associations. 

Before the NAD was reorganized, it was possible for 


local attendance to control conventions. The proxy system 
whereby one individual could bring scores of votes with him 
was another unfair approach. 

Power rests with the Council of Representatives due to 
its “having the last word” as respects General Assembly ac¬ 
tion. The Council also elects officers and makes decisions 
about future conventions. 

Some critics have pointed out that Representatives tend 
to occupy front row seats and monopolize the sessions of the 
General Assembly. Likewise, key committees tend to be 
composed largely of Representatives. If these are valid 
points, what tends to happen is largely by default. 

Session Eight of the Council of Representatives is likely 
to run overtime—recessing Friday afternoon to meet again 
Saturday morning. Committee reports are apt to create a log 
jam on the final days of a National Convention to the extent 
that the election and bids/voting for future convention sites 
are delayed. 

Election of Board Members used to be a long-drawn-out 
process. With the regions now electing their own Board 
Members, things should move faster. 





HOME OFFICE NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 
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The joker this month is how does one write Home Office 
Notes without being in the Home Office? Two months ago 
we indicated that we had a heavy travel schedule which took 
the Executive Secretary from Little Rock to Las Cruces to 
New York to Rochester to Washington, back to New York 
and so on, including a number of days in Maryland but not 
in the office. So there were no Home Office in the notes in 
May. However, we do have reports, some of which are urgent. 
Of particular interest to our readers is the increased resistance 
by TV networks, TV manuafacturers and others to the FCC’s 
awarding Line 21 “hidden captions” for the hearing impaired. 

It is up to the deaf community and the friends of deaf 
people to continue to write—both to the FCC and to their 
Congressmen, in support of Line 21 for “hidden captions.” 
You might wish to note that presently nothing except a few 
PBS programs are available to hearing impaired viewers and 
that the networks have previously claimed that the visible 
captions irritated hearing viewers as their reason for not 
providing captions. And now that there is a way to get 
around that, they are thinking up new ways to deprive deaf 
people of the benefits of television. 

This is one time when everybody should sit down and 
write at least three letters—one to the FCC, one to your 
district Congressman and two to your Senators. Send Copies 
to the Home Office. Also, get your friends to write. The 
stakes here are big and this is one time we can’t afford to 
lose. Ask your Congressman to try watching TV with the 
sound off so he can see for himself how desperately we need 
Line 21 for hidden captions. 

Las Cruces Revisited turned out to be just that—a well- 
planned and executed meeting which somehow, at least for 
this writer, failed to generate the excitement of the original 
meeting. Possibly this was due to the fact that while the 
meeting was a joint RSA/OE operation, the Office of Educa¬ 
tion, particularly the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 
was conspicious by the absence of its top brass. But it was 
a good meeting for all of that. 

The American Coalition of Citizens with Disabilities’ 
delegates meeting was not as well organized—possibly because 


this writer was supposed to organize it. But it was a very 
effective and productive meeting. Five of the Presidential 
candidates sent representatives to give their positions on 
services for handicapped individuals. We had all the major 
people involved with handicaps on hand as well—Andy Adams 
and a large part of Rehabilitation Services Administration 
staffers, Ed Martin who is head of BEH, to name few. 

The Executive Secretary and Mrs. Eunice Fiorito, ACCD 
president, also were invited to the White House where Presi¬ 
dent Ford presented the Handicapped American of the Year 
Award to Kiser of North Carolina. The ACCD is proving to 
be a very potent political force despite its being only two 
years old, and we are pleased that we are able to have a 
prominent role in its programs. 

A1 Pimentel was first chairman of the ACCD and direct¬ 
ed its formative steps. The NAD Executive Secretary served 
as first vice president on the first elected board, and in 
October 1975, NAD Secretary-Treasurer Estes was elected to 
fill a board vacancy. The April meeting saw Mrs. Fiorito 
re-elected president, Estes took over the first vice presidency 
and Terrence J. O’Rourke was elected to a two-year term as a 
board member. This will insure continued involvement of 
the NAD in the Coalition. 

As noted, we have Ed Carney in the CSP department. So 
far, neither Ed nor his boss, T. J., has been here much either 
what with Sign Language Programs in South Dakota, Virginia 
and Chicago. O’Rourke represented the NAD at a meeting 
of the National Center for Law and the Handicapped in 
Berkeley. 

The Executive Secretary is continuously involved in two 
major areas of concern—the regulations of Section 504 of 
the Vocation Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and the mainstream¬ 
ing law which has developed many spinoffs including a recom¬ 
mendation in Pennsylvania that all special education institu¬ 
tions like residential schools should be closed. We, of course, 
do not agree. It is our position that all handicapped children 
should have a variety of choices in education and the freedom 
to chose. It is also our position that some deaf children 
would hate being mainstreamed and should not be forced 
to do so. Some of the most successful deaf people (including 
this writer) are self-confessed mainstreaming failures. 

Another spinoff is an attempt to charge parents of deaf 
children for “non-academic” items at residential schools in¬ 
cluding room and board and transportation between the 
school and their homes. Again, it is our contention that this 
is not only not in the best interests of the deaf child but any 
such act would result in children being placed in regular local 
schools which have neither the staff nor the means of 
getting the staff to provide them with an adequate educa¬ 
tion. 
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When we speak of that, it brings to mind that the residen¬ 
tial schools will need to start helping thmeslves to insure 
that they have good defenses against attacks like these. 

Current data indicates that less than 10% of the teach¬ 
ers of deaf children are themselves deaf. And the CEASD 
meeting in Rochester was notable for the fact that while 
there have been vast changes (for the better) in the attitudes 
of superintendents with respect to total communication, only 
a handful present were practicing what they preach. We bow 
to Dr. Merrill of Gallaudet as well as Dr. Delgado for their 
determined efforts to use total communication all the time. 
We tip our hat to John Shipman of Wisconsin who was the 
first of the few others that did their own signing at this 
meeting. I hasten to add there were others who also signed 
and spoke in presenting their papers and practically all of the 
superintendents could and did communicate well with the 
deaf representatives at the meeting. But if total communica¬ 
tion is really to be believable, the people who profess to 
support it will have to practice it. Nobody buys this “Do 
as I say, not as I do” bit anymore. The deaf professionals 
do their damnedest to practice this—why not those whose 
difficulties are far less than ours? 

The Convention: We are off and running. The coming 


convention in Houston promises to be a real “Texas-sized” 
meeting and as a “part-time” Texan I can vouch for the fact 
that when Texans put on an affair, it is a wow! So far reports 
have been going out steadily to the state Representatives. We 
are advised that we have over 1,500 boosters and 25 exhibits 
already lined up for this convention. 

We also have the largest number of entrants for the Miss 
Deaf America Pageant and the first performance of the 
Hughes Memorial Theater’s “The Touch” outside the D.C. 
area. “The Touch” is an adaptation of “Butterflies Are 
Free” which stars Art Rohrig as a deaf-blind person. As one 
who has already seen the play I can vouch for the fact it is 
fantastic and not to be missed. We will have fun and business 
which will be fitting prelude to the next 200 years. 

We are involved in getting all the reports ready for 
Houston. While we still have not succeeded in getting all 
committee reports to the Representatives, we are making 
progress in the sense that we have gotten more reports out 
before the convention than in the past. Our accountant is 
hard at work on our financial report so as to insure we will 
have an audited report for 1975-1976 when the convention 
opens. We are also exploring ways to increase DEAF AMERI¬ 
CAN circulation and new products as our own contribution to 
the next 200 years. See you in Houston! 



WHITE HOUSE MEETING—President Gerald R. Ford recently greeted a group representing 
various organizations of the handicapped in the Rose Garden of the White House. Left to 
right: Unidentified lady; Henry Viscardi, chairman of the White House Conference on the 
the Handicapped; Bernie Posner, executive director of the President's Committee on Employ¬ 
ment of the Handicapped; Nancy Kowalski, NAD secretary-interpreter; NAD Executive Secre¬ 
tary Frederick C. Schreiber (about to shake hands with the President; Eunie Fiorito, president 
of American Coalition of Citizens with Disabilities; unidentified lady in wheelchair; Ed Rose 
of the President's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped. Others unidentified. 


National Association of the Deaf 
New Members 


Mrs. Annie Laurie Allen .Mississippi 

Henry A. Bersani.New York 

Mrs. Mary E. Bixby .California 

N. Marie Boyd .Florida 

Cherry Bradford .New Hampshire 

Mr. and Mrs. David L. Bridges .Texas 

Carold Cangiano .Maryland 

Cecelia K. Corley .Texas 

Christine L. Davis .Colorado 

Milton E. Davis .California 

Deaf Counseling and 

Referral Agency .California 

Mrs. H. L. Dehnbostel . Maryland 

Charles R. Ferrell .Maryland 

Karen L. Finch .New York 

Jimmie Nelson Gibbs .Louisiana 

Thomas G. Greene .Maryland 

Benton H. Hall .Texas 

John Hewitt ....Wisconsin 

Julia C. Kern .Virginia 

Rebecca Kooper ....New York 

Mr. and Mrs. Kurt R. Kosek .California 

Daniel J. Langholtz .New York 

Dennis Lee .Alaska 

Carlotta Lockmiller .Oklahoma 

Stephen Lombardo .District of Columbia 

K. McCarthy .New York 

Deborah E. Mariner .Ohio 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin F. Mediros Rhode Island 
Mrs. Linda Middleton .Florida 


P. K. Monaghan . Maryland 

Janice C. Powell .Louisiana 

Prof. Myron M. Rosenthal .New Jersey 

Viola G. Sherry .California 

Roger and Ann Skoe .Oregon 

Patricia A. Tomlinson .New Jersey 

Dorothy Ward .—New Jersey 

Mr. and Mrs. Gus White, Jr.Louisiana 

Mr. and Mrs. N. Willeke . .Florida 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

Contributions to Building Fund 
(Halex House) 


Mr. and Mrs. Yerker Andersson .$ 75.00 

Clifford and Ruth Leach 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Goodstein 

(In memory of Sharon S. Pakula) .... 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Max D. Jenkins . 5.00 

William R. Vance . 65.74 

Harold Smalley . 3.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Olsen ._. 10.00 

Utah State Employees . 37.67 

Virginia Dunning and son (In memory 

of Howard Hughes) . 10.00 

Robert L. Bates . 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Atwood . 100.00 

Montana Association of the Deaf 40.50 
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Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter 

(In memory of Sharon S. Pakula) 10.00 
Mrs. Dorothy Havens 

(In memory of Leo Lewis) . 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. David Barnett . 5.00 

Mr. James Raymond Baker . 10.00 

Vilas Johnson, Jr. 100.00 

Increased Payments 

Montana Association of the Deaf ..$ 50.50 

William R. Vance . 127.49 

Mr. Robert L. Bates .-. 80.00 

Utah State Employees . 53.76 

Harold Smalley . 69.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Goodstein .«■,. 288.70 

Mrs. Dorothy C. Havens . 130.00 

James Raymond Baker . 70.00 

Vilas Johnson, Jr... 270.00 


Notice To RID Members 

Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 
members who wish to continue re¬ 
ceiving THE DEAF AMERICAN after 
the July-August 1976 issue should send 
subscriptions to the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910. Until 
September 1, the yearly rate will be 
$5.00. After that date, an increase 
will be in effect, $6.00 per year. (See 
the Editor’s Page in this issue.) 
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The Deaf American HOTLINE SPORTS 

Schools for the deaf, colleges and club athletic schedules and results 
are needed for THE DEAF AMERICAN’S “Hotline Sports” section. 
Send such material to Mr. Charley Whisman, DA Hotline Sports Editor, 
4316 North Carrolton Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 46205. 

American Deaf Women Bowling Association 

29th Annual Bowling Tournament 

At Buffalo, New York, 1976 



INDIANAPOLIS MIXERS—This bowling team from Indianapolis won honors in the 1976 
American Deaf Women Bowling Association Tournament held in Buffalo, N. Y., April 23-25, 
placing first in the 5-woman event (actual pintail) and second in the 5-woman event (handicap). 
Left to right: Marjorie Brown, Jackie McBroow, Nancy Orebaugh, Joyce Krochta and Mary 


Packer. 

5-Woman Event (Actual Pinfall) 

1. Indianapolis Mixers, Indianapolis, 

Ind. 2368 

2. Chicago Club of the Deaf #1, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. 2347 

3. Fireballs, Chicago, Ill. 2301 

4. America’s Bicentennial, Akron, 

Ohio 2282 

5-Woman Event (Handicap) 

1. Chicago Club of the Deaf #1, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. 2692 

2. Indianapolis Mixers, Indianapolis, 

Ind. 2675 

3. Chicago Club of the Deaf, Chicago, 

Ill. 2641 

4. D.A.D. Spirit of 1976, Detroit, Mich¬ 
igan 2603 

5. Fireballs, Chicago, Ill. 2595 

Doubles Event (Actual Pinfall) 

1. M. Volpentesta and J. Bratanch, 

Chicago, Ill. 1046 

2. S. Wollard, Flint, Mich., and J. 

Griswold, Muskegon, Mich. 990 

3. B. Hoberg and P. Hendee, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. 979 

4. J. Miskell, Buffalo, N.Y., and M. 

Finneran, Chicago, Ill. 945 

Doubles Event (Handicap) 

1. M. Volpentesta and J. Bratauch, 
Chicago, Ill. 1133 
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2. S. Wollard, Flint, Mich., and J. 


Griswold, Muskegon, Mich. 1107 

3. B. Hoberg and P. Hendee, Chicago, 

Ill. 1081 

4. J. Miskell, Buffalo, N.Y., and M. 

Finneran, Chicago, Ill. 1068 

5. K. Tracy and K. Farley, Dayton, 

Ohio 1065 

Individual Event (Actual Pinfall) 

1. S. Smith, Detroit, Mich. 540 

2. B. Grady, Syracuse, N.Y. 539 

3. M. Burkee, Buffalo, N.Y. 528 

4. L. Stremmel, Toledo, Ohio 517 

Individual Event (Handicap) 

1. S. Smith, Detroit, Mich. 600 

2. M. Burkee, Buffalo, N.Y. 594 

3. B. Grady, Syracuse, N.Y. 593 

4. M. Volpentesta, Chicago, Ill. 575 

5. B. Davis, Chicago, Ill. 570 

All Events (Actual Pinfall) 

1. M. Volpentesta, Chicago, Ill. 1508 

2. P. Hendee, Chicago, Ill. 1497 

3. I. Oliasz, Detroit, Mich. 1496 

4. T. Solazzo, Buffalo, N. Y. 1490 

All Events (Handicap) 

1. M. Volpentesta, Chicago, Ill. 1688 

2. B. Holberg, Chicago, Ill. 1669 

3. S. Smith, Detroit, Mich. 1653 

4. M. McCall, Detroit, Mich. 1651 

5. A. Conner, Chicago, Ill. 1645 


Midwest Deaf Relays 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, 

May 1, 1976 

2 Mile Run: Raile, North Dakota; Sch- 
roeder, Wisconsin; Wilson, Nebraska; 
Sandhaus, Missouri; Bonheyo, Minne¬ 
sota—10:49 

120 yd. High Hurdles: Green, Kansas; 
Kuehn, Minnesota; Vogelman, Wiscon¬ 
sin; Scott, Missouri; Devore, Nebraska 
—:16.8 

100 yd. Dash: Grate, South Dakota; Steele, 
Iowa; Manning, Missouri; Cummings, 
Nebraska; Myers, Nebraska—: 10.27 
220 yd. Dash: Steele, Iowa; Grate, South 
Dakota; Cummings, Nebraska; Callag¬ 
han, Nebraska; Peterson, Iowa—:22.35 

1 Mile Run: Maxwell Wisconsin; Scott, 
Nebraska; Jamison, Kansas; Christen¬ 
sen, Nebraska; Gates, Wisconsin—4: 
56.4. 

440 Yd. Dash: Grate, South Dakota; Press- 
wood, Iowa; Ousley, Missouri; Cap¬ 
tain, Wisconsin; Naber, South Dakota— 

: 55.22 

180 yd. Low Hurdles—Thompson, Mis¬ 
souri; Vogelman, Wisconsin; Vaade, 
Wisconsin; Solem, Minnesota; Fan¬ 
nin, Kansas—:21.6 

880 yd. Run: Maxwell, Wisconsin; Sche- 
baum, Missouri, Scott, Missouri, Hottle, 
Kansas; Yarnell, Iowa—2:12.16 

Shot Put: Bridges, Missouri; Balzer, 
North Dakota; Brozik, South Dakota; 
Coffman, Wisconsin; Probert, Wis¬ 
consin—42 ft. 1 in. 

Long Jump: Mitts, Iowa; Wigley, Kansas; 
Cummings, Nebraska; Solem, Minne¬ 
sota; Cloans, Wisconsin—18 ft. 3 in. 

Pole Vault: Grate, South Dakota; Perry, 
Wisconsin; Summy, Iowa—11 ft. 

High Jump: Green, Kansas; Maelzer, Kan¬ 
sas; Ward, Missouri; Morgan, Wiscon¬ 
sin; Wiepart, Iowa—6 ft. 2 in. 

Discus: Balzer, North Dakota; Vaade, Wis¬ 
consin; Drury, Missouri, Emery, Kan¬ 
sas; Brkhofer, Minnesota—102 ft. 10 in. 

2 Mile Relay: Missouri, North Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota—9:09.5 

880 yd. Relay: Kansas, Missouri, Ne¬ 
braska, Wisconsin, North Dakota—1:36 

1 Mile Medley Relay: Misouri, Kansas, 
Iowa, North Dakota, Nebraska—4:17.8 

440 yd. Relay: Kansas, Missouri, Ne¬ 
braska, Iowa, Wisconsin—:46.58 

1 Mile Relay: Kansas, South Dakota, Ne¬ 
braska, Minnesota, Missouri—3:50.8 
New records set at Midwest Deaf Re¬ 
lays: 

2 Mile Run: Raile, North Dakota; 10:49 
100 yd. Dash: Srate, South Dakota; :10. 
27 

2 Mile Relay: Misouri, 9:09.5 
220 yd. Dash: Steele, Iowa; :22.77 
880 Yd. Relay: Kansas, 1:36 
180 Yd. Low Hurdles: Thompson, Mis¬ 
souri; :21.6 

1 Mile Medley Relay: Missouri, 3:59.7 
440 Yd. Relay: Kansas, :46.58 
Shot Put: Bridges, Missouri; 42’1” 
Pole Vault: Grate, South Dakota; 11’ 
High Jump: Green, Kansas; 6’2” 
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Great Lakes Deaf Bowling Association 


40th Annual Bowling Tournament 

At Buffalo, New York, 1976 


5-Man Team Event (Actual Pinfall) 

1. N.A.P.A. Dist. Center, Cleveland, 

Ohio 2786 

2. America of 1976, New Freedom, Pa. 

2749 

3. Greater Indianapolis Deaf Club #1, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 2747 

4. B.C.D. “All Stars”, Buffalo, N.Y. 

2718 

5 Vikings, Minneapolis, Minn. 2716 

6. Nation’s Printcrafters, Washington, 

D.C. 2708 

7. Ambassador West Lanes, Cleveland, 

Ohio 2702 

5-Man Team Event (Handicap) 

1. America of 1976, New Freedom, Pa. 

3057 

2. “5” Challenger, Detroit, Mich. 2999 

3. Ambassador West Lanes, Cleveland, 

Ohio 2987 

4. N.A.P.A. Dist. Center, Cleveland, 

Ohio 2980 

5. Rood’s Five, Detroit, Mich. 2967 

6. Go Go Bowlers, Detroit, Mich. 2955 

7. Greater Indianapolis Deaf Club #1, 

Indianapolis, lnd. 2946 

Doubles Event (Actual Pinfall) 

1. R. Zuchegno and R. Wahowiak, Flint, 

Mich. 1211 

2. R. Gratzke and J. Kartheiser, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. 1182 

3. E. Raffel and O. Hoffman, Chicago, 

Ill. 1176 

4. H. Storm and C. Lyons, Chicago, Ill. 

1160 

5. F. Whigham and R. Gerich, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio 1159 

6. R. Taft and J. Glandorf, Cleveland, 

Ohio 1147 

7. J. Roach and D. Croll, Detroit, Mich. 

1144 

Doubles Event (Handicap) 

1. C. Williams and H. Clark, Cleveland, 

Ohio 1290 

2. R. Dziklinski and M. Viaene, De¬ 
troit, Mich. 1289 

3. B. Silber and J. DiGennaro, Roches¬ 
ter N.Y. 1275 

4. R. Zuchegno and R. Wahowiak, Flint, 

Mich. 1273 

5. E. Raffel and O. Hoffman, Chicago, 

Ill. 1272 

6. R. Gratzke and J. Kartheiser, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. 1245 

7. H. Storm and C. Lyons, Chicago. Ill. 

1238 

Individual Event (Actual Pinfall) 

1. J. Dudasik, Cleveland, Ohio 641 

2. A. Kovacs, Detroit, Mich. 616 

3. M. Krull, Milwaukee, Wis. 605 

4. G. Riess, Chicago, Ill., and H. Lip- 

inski, Detroit, Mich. 597 

6. A. Marchwk, Detroit, Mich. 596 

7. K. Carter, Detroit, Mich. 595 

Individual Event (Handicap) 

1. K. Carter, Detroit, Mich. 691 

2. J. Dudasik, Cleveland, Ohio 679 

3. N. Wolansky, Cleveland, Ohio 677 

4. G. Reiss, Chicago, Ill. 673 
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George K. Brown (front row left) and Albert F. Mehl (right), veteran North Carolina School 
for the Deaf staff members, are congratulated on being informed that buildings at the Central 
School for the Deaf, Greensboro, have been named for them. They received the news at a 
surprise dinner given for them by a few friends, including NCSD staff members. Front row, 
from left: Brown, Mrs. Brown and Mehl. Back row: Stephen F. Kugel, president of the 
Burke County Association for the Deaf; Ranee Henderson, director North Carolina Schools 
for the Deaf; Richard E. Greene and Chairman Carroll Franklin of the North Carolina Schools 
board of directors. (Photo by Tom Bullard, Morganton News Herald) 
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5. R. Simko, Cleveland, Ohio 650 

6. R. Adams, Detroit, Mich. 645 

7. P. Burris, Chicago, Ill. S. Schiap- 

pacasse, Detroit, Mich.; and M. Krull, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 643 

All Events (Actual Pinfall) 

1. F Gallo, New York City, N.Y. 1802 

2. G. Buckingham, New Freedom, Pa. 


1798 

3. J. Dudasik, Cleveland, Ohio 1764 

4. R. Taft, Cleveland, Ohio 1744 

5. J. Buemi, Washington, D.C. 1738 

6. E. Cooper, Akron, Ohio 1736 


7. C. Podgarniak, Syracuse, N.Y. 1728 
All Events (Handicap) 

1. N. Wolansky, Cleveland, Ohio 1931 


2. B. Dziklinski, Detroit, Mich. 1929 

3. P. Burris, Chicago, Ill. 1885 

4. J. Dudasik, Cleveland, Ohio 1878 

5. H. Clark, Cleveland, Ohio 1874 

6. J. Buemi, Washington, D.C. 1873 

7. G. Reiss, Chicago, Ill. 1860 


Future host cities for GLDBA and 
ADWBA: 

1977— Cleveland, Ohio 

1978— Indianapolis, Ind. 

1979— Rochester, N.Y. 

1980— Chicago, Ill. 

1981— Detroit, Mich. 


ARKANSAS COLLEGE DISTINGUISHED ALUM- 
US—Arkansas College, Batesville, at its 1976 
commencement, honored Dr. Doin E. Hicks, 
Dean of Precollege Programs at Gallaudet 
College, as its Distinguished Alumnus. He 
received his bachelor's degree from Arkansas 
College in 1953 and later M. Ed. and Ed. D. 
degrees from the University of Arkansas. 







27th Deaf Prep Basketball Story . . . 

Georgia Loses Second Game, 86-84, In Overtime At State Finals, 
Rates Team Of Year Honors; Ends 1975-76 Season 
With Sparkling 23-3 Record 

Willie Wooten, Georgia, Nation's Tops; Seymour Bernstein of Riverside Finally Earns "Coach of 
Year" Honors; Seniors Dominate Dream Team 

By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 

1500 North Coalter Street, B-6—Staunton, Virginia 24401 



1975-76 NATIONAL DEAF PREP TEAM OF THE YEAR—Georgia School for the Deaf Tigers, 
left to right: Front row—Captain Willie Wooten (Deaf Prep Player of the Year), Ezekiel Mc¬ 
Daniel (coach), Marty Smith (co-captain). Second row—Antonio Cook and Bruce Moore. 
Third row—Greg Petroski (statistician), Clifford McLarin, Mike Self, Bernard Floyd, Henry 
Tarver, Earnest Jackson (manager). Back row—Larry Hutchinson, George Houston, Calvin 
Jester and Terry Turner. The laurel was the second in the past three years for the team; 
however Coach McDaniel took a team that had only two returnees—Wooten and Jester—and 
both of those completed their careers during the 1976 season. The team had many accomp¬ 
lishments during the year including a string of 14 straight victories before losing, and finished 
the season ranked sixth in the state in Class B. 


The Tigers of the Georgia School for 
the Deaf did not win all games, but they 
accomplished a lot of firsts for the Cave 
Spring based school during the 1975- 
76 basketball season. 

They won the Mason-Dixon deaf prep 
basketball tournament championship for 
the first time in the 24-year history of 
M-D, captured the real prize, the region 
title, for the first time, and finally 
earned a berth in the state event for 
the first time, thus becoming the fourth 
deaf prep team in history to make the 
state finals. 

(Nebraska was the first deaf prep 
school to enter a state meet and won 
the championship of all classes in 1931, 
and finished the season unbeaten in 29 
games. Arkansas went to the state meet 
two years in a row, and was eliminated 
in the semifinals in 1948, but won the 
state Class B title in 1949.) 


GSD was topseeded in the Region 6-B 
South and proved it by knocking off the 
Berry Academy, 68-55, and took the sub- 
region championship with a 62-54 ver¬ 
dict over Temple High. GSD got 18 
points efforts each from Willie Wooten 
and Bernard Floyd to rip past Berry 
Academy, and Floyd scored 15 points to 
lead the GSD scoring parade in the title 
game. Right behind him in supporting 
roles were Wooten and Antonio Cook 
with a dozen points apiece. 

In the first game of the Region 6-B 
finals, GSD defeated Trion High, 73-58. 
In the scoring department Wooten was 
high man for GSD with 17 counters, 
most of which came from outside, while 
Floyd chipped in with 16 and Cook had 
14. In the second game GSD had to stage 
a comeback during the final period of 
the action to capture the title against 
Northwest Georgia (Dale County High) 


cagers, Region 6-B North champion, 63- 
62, GSD advanced to the state tourna¬ 
ment as CHAMPION. In the GSD vic¬ 
tory, Wooten displayed his ability to 
score from all points on the floor as he 
ripped the nets for 31 points, the only 
Tiger to hit in double figures. 

Before entering the state meet the 
Tigers raced to a 22-2 record and ap¬ 
peared to be peaking as the season 
neared an end. The only blemishes on 
their record were away-from-home loss¬ 
es to East Rome High, a 2A school, and 
Trion High, but they also took games 
from those two to even the score. 

Coach Zeke McDaniel took his GSD 
team, the 6-B Region champion, into the 
first round of competition in the State 
Class B tournament at the Macon Colos¬ 
seum. The Tigers trounced Lanier Coun¬ 
ty High, 72-48, in a game that was a lit¬ 
tle too close for comfort in the first 
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SURPRISE TEAM OF THE YEAR—Winning basketball teams at Illinois School for the Deaf 
have not been common. It appeared that graduation, and later some defections, would strip 
what chances the Tigers had putting above .500 seasons back-to-back. But Coach Mike 
Moore's squad was perhaps the biggest surprise in the nation among deaf prep schools this 
year. They had an 11-game winning streak, which included four wins in two days and the 
second straight championship of the Central States Schools for the Deaf Tournament in Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio. The Tigers, left to right: Standing—Mike Aubry, Bill Curtis ( No. 50), Steve 
Murphy, Brad Porter, John Lestina, Paul Jackson, Coach Mike Moore, Roger McGartland, 
Richard Young, Mike Koll, Jules Guimard (No. 54), Richard Howell and Brad Porter. Kneeling— 
Philip Christian and Gary Reu, both managers. Bill Curtis was MVP of the Central deaf prep 
cagefest and made Special Mention Chicago Daily News Class A All-State Team. 


half. In fact, it was still anybody’s ball 
game when the two teams lined up for 
the second-half tipoff. 

GSD took the halftime lead, 37-30, but 
McDaniel was worried at this point be¬ 
cause Lanier County had a couple of 
tall boys inside and was having some 
degree of success getting the ball to 
them. He gave his boys the word to 
apply defensive pressure in the second 
half. Working with a 2-3 zone, Lanier 
had absolutely no luck getting the ball 
inside. They tried to loosen up the Tigers 
by taking long but ineffective potshots. 
As a result, GSD began to pull away to 
59-42 at the end of the third period. The 
defense was even more impressive in 
the fourth quarter, holding Lanier Coun¬ 
ty to only six points. Floyd burned the 
nets for 23 points to pace the Tiger 
attack, while Wooten contributed 18 and 
Cook 11 points to the winning attack. 
Defensively, Cook pulled down 17 re¬ 
bounds and Calvin Jester was right be¬ 
hind him with 15. 

In the quarterfinals GSD took on Ly¬ 
ons County High, winner over defend¬ 
ing state champ Monticello High, 58-56, 
in another first-round contest. And in 
this game Coach McDaniel’s GSD cag- 
ers learned a valuable lesson, both bad 
and good. 

For the record, the contest will go 
down as a defeat for the Tigers, 86-84 
in overtime, but the cagers also learned 
that they could compete with the very 
best in the state and could have been 
in the next round with a little bit of 
luck. 

Naturally, the defeat to Lyons eliminat¬ 
ed the Tigers from competition, but it 
was a rewarding trip for the players. 

The luck part could be put in a cou¬ 
ple of words—“Willie Wooten.” The 
penetrating, shooting guard injured his 
ankle in the game and a full court 
press by Lyons during the second half 
proved to be the difference. Oh, Woot¬ 
en played, but he just wasn’t able to 
penetrate the press with the injury and 
his scoring show was cut to a minimum. 
However, it wasn’t as Lyons came from 
a 36-47 defict at halftime, forced the 
overtime and picked up the win. Mean¬ 
while, Wooten set the scoring pace for 
GSD with 28, while Cook came through 
with a strong performance with 20 count¬ 
ers Terry Turner had 13 and Jester 10. 

GSD finished the season with a spark¬ 
ling 23-3 record. GSD was not ranked 
all season in a statewide Class B poll, 
but the Tigers corrected this oversight 
after the state playoffs, being finally 
ranked sixth in the state. Woodbury 
High, the state Class B champ, finished 
atop the final Class B poll with a 25-5 
record, while Lyons County, winner 
over GSD and runnerup to Woodbury, 
was ranked third with a 20-10 mark. 

Coach Zeke McDaniel was especially 
proud when Floyd County picked him 
as “Coach of the Year” and his prized 
pupil Willie Wooten was the only B 
prepster to make the all-area first team. 
Zeke had to work hard with all of the 
young boys he had. He lost four starters 


from 1974-75, and had only two leftovers 
from the 1973-74 team. 

The Tigers were led by Willie Wooten, 
a 6-0 jumping-jack senior playmaker who 
averaged 21.8 points per game, while 
contributing a great many steals and as¬ 
sists. GSD also had three other players 
hitting in double figures, 5-10 frosh 
guard Bernard Floyd (13.4); 6-2 soph for¬ 
ward Antonio Cook (12.4) and 6-6 soph 
forward Terry Turner, son of deaf par¬ 
ents, (10.0). Two other tall players also 
contributed to the success of the GSD 
five, 6-1 soph Larry Hutchinson and 6-7 
senior Bruce Moore. 

Calvin Jester, 6-2 senior center, didn't 



HE FINALLY MADE IT—After seven years 
of dedicated coaching, Seymour Bernstein of 
the California School for the Deaf at River¬ 
side was named "Deaf Prep Basketball Coach 
of the Year" as he had a fabulous cage sea¬ 
son—the best ever at CSDR. 


get into the scoring act as often as his 
teammates, but his rebounding was a big 
factor in the Tigers' success. He played 
a real good inside game, especially hit¬ 
ting the offensive boards. He's defi¬ 
nitely All-American. 

Well, Georgia is the Deaf Prep Team 
of the Year, 1975-76. 

The other Tigers, Illinois School for 
the Deaf, were also 20-game winners. 
They closed out their 1975-76 campaign 
with an impressive performance in los¬ 
ing to Pettersburg Porta High, 78-69, in 
the New Berlin Regional. The Tigers' 
final record was 20-6, which may be the 
best ever at ISD. Coach Mike Moore has 
available records dating back to the 1948- 
49 season, with this year’s record the 
best during that stretch. The 194849 
club coached by Spike Wilson finished 
20-9, the 1951-52 squad coached by Art 
Yates 21-8, the 1955-56 team headed by 
Jim Spink 22-7 and the 1969-70 outfit 
guided by Moore, came in 19-6. This 
year's 20-6 mark is the best by per¬ 
centage. ISD senior Bill Curtis also 
marked himself as one of the Tigers’ 
best in many years with 529 points his 
senior season for a 20.3 average, 10 
more points than Willie Forrest in 1969- 
70. Forrest, with one less game, had 
a 20.8 average. Those two, along with 
Tom Klbecka’s 21.8 average in 1952-53, 
Paul Mehring’s 21.0 in 1956-57 and 20.4 
in 1955-56 and Pedro Medina’s 21.2 in 
1970-71 have been ISD’s top cagers since 
1948-49 when available records start. 
During Moore's 12 years at the Jackson¬ 
ville-based school, Curtis finished as the 
top free throw shooter at 76.9%, top 
field goal shooter at 52.3% and second 
in rebounds to Forrest, 315-302. 

Texas School for the Deaf had an 
eye-opening 20-9 record, and became the 
60th deaf prep school since 1926 to have 
won 20 or more games in one season. 
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TEXAS SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF RANGERS were second straight year 20-game winners, 
carving out a 20-9 mark this year. The Rangers were 24-9 last year. Members of the 
1975-76 TSD team, left to right: Edward Perkins (manager), Lynn Deckert, Louis Prince, Brain 
Rowlins, Kent Reneau, Gary Black, Larry Thompson, Michael Minor, Nathaniel Fifer, Joey 
Alexander and Coach Richard Black. Black (24) and Thompson (10) are All-Americans. 


As usual the TSD Rangers played 
higher class teams. Other teams of sim- 
iliar district classification refuse to play 
TSD most of the time or invite the 
Rangers to their tournaments. As a re¬ 
sult TSD ends up having to play 4A, 3A 
and 2A clubs and in the bigger tourna¬ 
ments. 

The Rangers were runnerups again 
this year in their 29A district with a 11- 
2 record, really a disappointment as 
they felt they should have won the 
championship. As with all other resi¬ 
dential schools for the deaf, Christmas 
vacation hurt the TSD quintet. For ex¬ 
ample, two days after the Rangers’ re¬ 
turn, TSD started district play, and for 
at least two years it has been with the 
district champions. Again this year 
TSD split games with them, but was up¬ 
set by a sleeper in its district that kill¬ 
ed its playoff chances. 

Gary Black, brother of TSD coach Rich¬ 
ard Black, and Larry Thompson, both 
six-foot seniors, came off a tremendous 
football season into another tremendous 
basketball season, and both were nam¬ 
ed to the mythical all-district first team. 

We went to Mt. Airy to attend the 
44th Eastern Deaf Prep Division I bas¬ 
ketball tournament as guest of our alma 
mater, the Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, February 12-13-14, 1976. Mt. Airy's 
big boys won the tournament easily, the 
starting five being made up of Jerome 
Kerchner, 6-9, 200; Robert Jones, 6-2, 
205; Robert Meehan, 5-11, 190; Michael 
Nelson, 5-11, 170, and Mike Paulone, 
5-11, 170. We would say this was the 
best PSD quintet Coach Erv Antoni has 
had in 27 years. 

Mike Paulone, a junior, was the best 
forward-guard Coach Erv Antoni has had. 

He could do anything with the ball and 
without the ball. To us the difference 


between excellent and great is the abil¬ 
ity of a player to play without the ball 
when his team is on offense. This Mike 
could do. The other players that Erv 
coached that had this ability were John 
Bingham, 1949-50, and Barry Siekierka, 
1959-60. (Barry made the USA basket¬ 
ball team in 1961.) 

Mike was called on to do the impossi¬ 
ble when his team was in trouble. Press¬ 
ed into service to bring up the ball 
against the press, he did so with no 
trouble and after getting over half-court 
the Panthers got into their offense. 
Mike was selected to the ESDAA All- 
Tournament First Team, Penn-Jersey All- 
League First Team, MVP in The Kiwanis 
Christmas Tournament in December and 
made the Daily News All City Honor¬ 
able Mention. 

No MVP trophy was awarded in the 
Eastern Division I cagefest, but if we 
had to chose one we would pick Jerome 
Kerchner, 6-9 senior center. Commonly 
called Rommy, Jerome improved the 
most of any “big man” Erv Antoni has 
ever had. Jim Colston, 6-5, was the 
“best big man” in Erv’s 27-year tenure 
as coach at PSD. 

Rommy only made the ESDAA Second 
Team, but, to us, he should have been 
on the first team. He had just come 
off of an injury (separated shoulder) 
that sidelined him for six weeks. His 
first game was on February 2, 10 days 
before the tournament. What he did 
during the tournament was just "super". 
He won the One-on-One Tournament 
against some of the better players. Rom¬ 
my averaged 10.8 points a game. He was 
out six games of which PSD won one 
game and lost five. With Rommy in the 
other games PSD was 14-4, with the 
overall record 15-9. 

Mystic Oral School for the Deaf won 


three straight New England deaf prep 
tournaments from 1969 to 1971 because 
of 6-5 center Marty Jones. And Lexing¬ 
ton School for the Deaf captured the 
Eastern Division II deaf prep cagefest 
because of 6-5 Jamie Hinchcliffe. And 
also because of him, the Lexington Blue- 
jays had three straight winning seasons, 
and were 14-7 this year. 

Some arguments prevailed as to which 
division had the better teams overall. 
During the regular season Lexington 
beat New York (Fanwood), 55-48. St. 
Mary’s split with Rome, 41-48 and 69-46. 
And American, consolation champion of 
Division I, lost twice to Rhode Island, 
55-58 and 44-65, and also Austine (Ver¬ 
mont), 45-59. 

In the game between Division I and 
Division II champions over on February 
28, 1976, at Mt. Airy, the PSD Panthers, 
Division I winners, won the game going 
away, 81-51. Mike Paulone (26), Mike 
Nelson (22) were the big guns for PSD, 
and Jamie Hinchcliffe (21) was the high 
point for Lexington. 

Out in the Far West, California School 
for the Deaf at Riverside had a fabulous 
cage season—the best ever at CSDR for 
the second winning season in the school’s 
history with 11 wins against tough teams 



OUTSTANDING SMALL GUARD—Tom West- 
cott, 5-4, of New York State School for the 
Deaf at Rome, was called "a player you can't 
guard" by opposing coaches and was almost 
a one-man team. He was an excellent play¬ 
er and team quarterback. He pulled an up¬ 
set almost by himself when his school beat 
Rl in overtime, 60-58, in the opening round 
of Eastern Division II meet. He scored 29 
points. He was a smart player who could 
shoot very well. If he had some better 
players playing with him, he'd be even 
GREAT. His problem was that he had to do 
too much himselfl Here Tom ( No. 34) hits 
for two over TALLER players. 
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CSDR CUBS—The California School for the Deaf, Riverside, had a fine 1975-1976 basketball 
season under Coach Seymour S. Bernstein. First row, left to right: John Miranda, Orlando 
Lugo, Don Lee Hanaumi, LaDarrell Jones, John Roberts. Second row: Pat McGuire, Tom Novick, 
Lynn Davidson, (athletic director). Coach Bernstein, Ken Maray (assistant coach), Keirn Strux- 
ness, Mickey Olguin. Third row: Fred Herrera, Mark Aguirre, Randy Dyer, Ken Roberts, Rob¬ 
bie Woodard, John Crouch, Danny Everage. 


in Southern California. The main rea¬ 
son for this was Robert Woodard and 
Ken Roberts, both of whom matured into 
great players for the Cubs. Most of 
CSDR’s nine loses were close. Upsetting 
powerful Notre Dame High of Riverside 
by one point on Ken Roberts’ 18-foot 
last second shot at the buzzer after Bob 
Woodard threw the ball to Ken was the 
highlight of the season for the Cubs. 

Attention is due Woodard and Roberts 
as well as the CSDR Cubs conquerors of 
Arizona and Berkeley. Credit should be 
given likeable Coach Seymour Bernstein 
who finally had a winning season as the 
most winning coach in CSDR sports— 
53 career victories in only seven years. 
“Coach of the Year” in that tough Ar¬ 
rowhead League ALMOST went to Sey¬ 
mour, who missed by ONE vote! 

Deaf Prep Coach of the Year —SEY¬ 
MOUR BERNSTEIN! 

Other prep schools having winning or 
.500 seasons were Alabama (16-7), New 
Mexico (15-8), Mill Neck (11-9), Boston 
(7-7), Maine (12-6), Clarke (9-7), Nebras¬ 
ka (8-8), North Carolina (12-9), South 
Carolina (13-10) and Austine (13-9). Win¬ 
ning clubs—Georgia, Alabama, South 
Carolina and North Carolina finished 1-2- 
3-4 in the Mason-Dixon basketball tourn¬ 
ament. 

Alabama had a winner in Don Hack¬ 
ney, National Deaf Prep Coach of the 
Year at Kentucky last year. Hackney 
left KSD mostly because of a better 
job offer at ASD where he doubles as an 
assistant principal. He took a Silent 
Warrior club that was 7-15 last year 
with only one starter back and develop¬ 
ed them into a 16-win combination, a 
new school record for most wins. The 
previous high was 12. Hackney, in his 
first year at ASD, did wonders with 
youngsters. Making up the Warriors’ 
top six were Senior Dennis Hill (6-3, 230) 
and Junior Dale Dennis (6-1, 240) and 
a couple of 16-year-old sophomore play¬ 
ers, Ricky Fuller and Anthony Wherry 
(6-1, 180) who should be watched next 
year. A young team, ASD finished run- 
nerup in three tournaments. 

Rhode Island School for the Deaf 
Roosters, too, were 20-game winners, 
for the fourth time since 1970 under 
coach Jim Cooney. The Roosters were 
24-2 in 1970, 20-6 in 1971, 23-6 in 1972 
and 21-6 during the 1975-76 season. 

For the fifth year in a row Rhode 
Island won the New England Deaf Prep 
cagefest. The Roosters defeated Gover¬ 
nor Baxter of Maine, 73-40, Clarke of 
Northampton, Mass., 66-63, and Austine 
Arrows in the finals held at Brattleboro, 
Vt., Union High School, 84-60. Clarke 
beat Mystic Oral for third place 84-56. 
In the Division B finals Governor Bax¬ 
ter won over Boston, 63-57, while Crotch- 
ed Mountain of New Hampshire took 
third place, defeating Beverly, 57-50. 

Rhode Island also won the Warren 
High School Christmas Tourney. In the 
Eastern Division II the Roosters were 
upset by New York State of Rome in 


overtime in the opening round, 60-58, but 
went on to win the consolation title 
easily (equivalent to fifth place). Rhode 
Island also captured the invitational 
tournament at Scranton hosted by Penn¬ 
sylvania Oral School for the Deaf. The 
Roosters defeated Delaware School for 
the Deaf, 65-54, and closed out their 
season with a 105-86 victory over Ro¬ 
chester School for the Deaf. 

Rhode Island's Jock Ferreira finished 
the 1975-76 season as the top deaf prep 
scorer, just under the 30-point mark 
He had a 29.8 average for the season, 
finishing with 805 points in 27 games. 
Despite his 5-10 height he took 329 re¬ 
bounds for a 12.2 average. 

In eight tournament games Jock aver¬ 
aged 31.0 points a game. He is MR. 
HUSTLE, the “Pete Rose" of basketball. 

He was New England MVP for three 
straight years, breaking every school 
scoring record. Jock has another year 
to go at Rhode Island but will be overage 
for deaf prep tournament play. 

Fourteen other players also closed out 
the year with averages of 20 or more per 
outing. Joseph Letendre of Boston (25.9), 
Lyle Grate of South Dakota (22.7), Mike 
Paulone of Mt. Airy (22.4), Eugene Press- 
wood of Iowa (22.2), Richard Gammon 
of Maine (22.1), Willie Wooten of Geor¬ 
gia (21.8), Tim Huebner of Fanwood 
(21.7), Gary Black of Texas (21.5), Craig 
Brown of North Carolina (21.5), Jamie 
Tucker of Austine (21.4), Danny Sellick 
of Mill Neck (21.0), Kevin O’Donnell of 
Rochester (20.5), Bill Curtis of Illinois 
(20.3) and Mike Maxwell of Wisconsin 
20.3. 



ALL-AMERICAN AT LAST—Rusty Stone, 6-0, 
165 senior guard of South Carolina School 
for the Deaf Green Hornets, was the main 
reason why his school had a winning season 
this year, including a third place finish in 
the M-D deaf prep cagefest. He was the 
leading scorer for a team that was 13-10, 
averaging 18.4 points a game and hitting 
82% from the free throw line, best among 
deaf prepsters in the nation. 
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BABY CRY SIGNAL $40.95 

Must buy Walkie-Talkies above: 

TELEPHONE SIGNAL .$42.95 

WIRELESS REMOTE CONTROL $30.95 

With one Receiver for TTY, Telephone and 
Door Bell Signals: 

EXTRA RECEIVER .$18.95 

BUZZER $ 8 95 

BED VIBRATOR (Powerful) .....$ 18^95 

EDISON DIGITIMER .$26.95 

DOOR BELL SIGNALS 
/Ask for a brochure of different 
door bell signals 
POSTPAID 
"Interpreter" 

(707) 542-4451 




HELLERTRONICS 


1050 Janero Drive, Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 


Notice To RID Members 


w 




AMONG DEAF PREP SOPHOMORES TO BE WATCHED NEXT YEAR—Anthony Wherry (left, 
6-1, 180) and Ricky Fuller (right, 5-9, 150), both of the Alabama School for the Deaf Silent 
Warriors, were the main reason why ASD had an outstanding year with a new record for 
most wins (16-7) and finished second in three tournaments. Wherry averaged over 16 points 
a game and pulled down more than 17 rebounds per game, while Fuller peppered the nets 
for a 19.0 average. Both were voted on first teams of the All-County, County All-Tournament, 
Mason-Dixon Deaf Prep Tournament and Area All-Tournament. 


Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 
members who wish to continue re¬ 
ceiving THE DEAF AMERICAN after 
the July-August 1976 issue should send 
subscriptions to the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910. Until 
September 1, the yearly rate will be 
$5.00. After that date, an increase 
will be in effect, $6.00 per year. (See 
the Editor's Page in this issue.) 


A strong 6-4 player, Tim Huebner of 
Fanwood, was the nation's leading re¬ 
bounder with 417 retrieves in 20 games, 
an average of 20.8 per game. Other deaf 
prepsters who averaged more than 16 
rebounds a game were Kirk Von Loh of 
Colorado, Tony Loos of Oregon, Danny 
Sellick of Mill Neck and Anthony Wherry 
of Alabama. 

National Deaf Prep "Player of the 
Year"? Willie Wooten, the sharpshoot¬ 
ing guard for Georgia. He broke the 
school record for most points in a single 
game when he hit 46 and ended the 
season with a 21.8 point per game aver¬ 


age. He was selected all-Mason-Dixon 
deaf prep for four straight years and 
most valuable player two consecutive 
years. Wooten was named to the Rome 
area all-star team for the second straight 
year and was listed in the National High 
Schools All-America Who’s Who. He 
scored 571 points for the season and 
closed out his career with a total of 
1,580 points. 

Craig Brown, one of the greatest if not 
the greatest, athlete ever to come out of 
North Carolina, has a career scoring 
mark of 1,458 points. Jamie Tucker 
scored, 1,149 in three seasons of var¬ 


sity competition for Austine and plans 
to attend Gallaudet College this fall. 
Jamie Hinchcliffe closed out an excep¬ 
tional career for Lexington with four-year 
totals of 1,410 points and 908 rebounrs. 
Other deaf prepsters who wound up 
with more than 1,000 career points were 
Bill Curtis of Illinois (1,164) and Kevin 
Cummings of Nebraska (1,028). Jock 
Ferreira of Rhode Island had a total 
of 1,970 points in 97 games in four 
years to top them. 

Watch next month for FIRST Deaf 
Prep GIRLS All-America Basketball 
Team. 



BEST MT. AIRY'S STARTING FIVE IN 27 YEARS UNDER COACH ERV ANTONI—These Panthers of the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
looked BIG and STRONG when they captured the Eastern Deaf Prep Division I championship easily and defeated Lexington School for the 
Deaf, Eastern Division II winner, for the championship of the East, 81-51. From left to right: Robert Meehan (5-11, 190), Robert Jones (6-2, 
205), Coach Erv Antoni, Mike Paulone (5-11, 165), Jerome Kerchner (6-9, 200) and Mike Nelson (5-11, 170). 
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27th Annual Deaf Prep Basketball All-American 

First Team 

Av. PtS. 


Name and School 

Age 

Ht. 

wt. 

Class 

Per Game 

Coach 

Bill Curtis, Illinois 

18 

5-10 

160 

Sr. 

20.3 

Moore 

Danny Sellick, Mill Neck 

17 

6-2 

200 

Jr. 

21.0 

Rosenbaum 

Larry Thompson, Texas 

18 

6-1 

185 

Sr. 

19.8 

Black 

Robert Woodward, Riverside- 

17 

6-3 

180 

Sr. 

16.6 

Bernstein 

James Hinchcliffe, Lexington — 

18 

6-5 

205 

Sr. 

15.8 

Byrd 

Tim Huebner, Fanwood 

18 

6-4 

200 

Sr. 

21.7 

Walman 

Jerome Kerchner, Mt. Airy 

18 

6-9 

200 

Sr. 

10.8 

Antoni 

Willie Wooten, Georgia 

18 

6-0 

165 

Sr. 

21.8 

McDaniel 

Gary Black, Texas 

18 

6-0 

155 

Sr. 

21.5 

Black 

Michael Paulone, Mt. Airy 

17 

5-11 

165 

Jr. 

22.4 

Antoni 

Edward Suttell, St. Mary’s 

18 

5-8 

150 

Sr. 

15.0 

Podsiadlo 

Craig Brown, North Carolina_ 

19 

5-9 

165 

Sr. 

21.5 

Dillingham 

Russell Scott, So. Carolina 

19 

6-0 

165 

Sr. 

18.4 

Morrow 

Jock Ferreira, Rhode Island- 

18 

5-10 

165 

Sr. 

29.8 

Cooney 

Kenneth Roberts, Riverside- 

18 

6-4 

185 

Sr. 

16.1 

Bernstein 


Second Team: Bobby Balzer, North Dakota; Michael Nelson, Mt. Airy; Rick Ward, 
Missouri; Lyle Grate, South Dakota; Eugene Presswood, Iowa; Kevin Cummings, 
Nebraska; Bob Paul, St. John’s (Wis.) Calvin Jester, Georgia; Jim Newscome, Model 
School: Jamie Tucker, Austine (Vt.); Joseph Garth, Lexington; Tom Wescott, Rome; 
Jules Guimard, Illinois; Bill Lovick, Rhode Island. 


Dr. William J. A. Marshall 
Named MSSD Director 


Dr. William J. A. Marshall has been 
appointed director of the Model Sec¬ 
ondary School for the Deaf located on 
the campus of and operated under the 
authority of Gallaudet College, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

Dr. Marshall, who is currently serving 
as Coordinator of the Hearing Impaired 
Program of the Whitney Young “Mag- 
et” High School in Chicago, will take 
over the directorship on July 1, 1976 
from Dr. Kieth Wright, acting director 
of MSSD since last October. 

A graduate of Stonehill College in 
North Easton, Massachusetts, Dr. Mar¬ 


shall majored there in philosophy and 
pre-medicine. He continued his edu¬ 
cation at Gallaudet where in 1965 he re¬ 
ceived a master’s degree in education of 
the deaf. In 1970 he was awarded an 
Ed.D. in special education from the 
University of Illinois. His past teaching 
experience includes service on the facul¬ 
ties of the Department of Special Educa¬ 
tion, University of Illinois, and the Com¬ 
munication and Speech Therapy Pro¬ 
gram, Hearing and Speech Center, at 
Gallaudet. In addition, he has taught 
in the intermediate grades at the Ken¬ 
dall Demonstration Elementary School. 


Foreign News 

By YERKER ANDERSSON 

AUSTRALIA: The Adult Deaf Society of 
New South Wales has a new location, 
123 Cambridge Street, Stanmore. A new 
building, the Deaf Centre, was erected 
there last November. There is an audi¬ 
torium, coffee lounge, a large stage for 
theatre productions and other rooms, 
including offices. 

The Trans Tasman Deaf Games, the 
first international games for the deaf 
to be held in Australia, were held Decem¬ 
ber, 1975-January, 1976. About 30 New 
Zealand athletes participated in the 
games in Melbourne after having com¬ 
peted against the state of Australia, 
Queensland, New South Wales and Vic¬ 
toria. Table tennis, basketball, golf, 
squash, billiards and other games were 
included. 

The Australian Federation of Adult 
Deaf Societies has requested an inves¬ 
tigation of the possibility of establishing 
a teletype network among the deaf. 

Dr. Stephen P. Quigley, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois, is a guest lecturer at 
the Burwood State College which has 
recently received $20,000 for research 
on the language development of deaf 
children. 

GREAT BRITAIN: The new British Reg¬ 
istry of Interpreters, similar to the Unit¬ 
ed States, RID, has received much sup¬ 
port from many organizations. Last 
year, Carl Kirchner RID president, was 
invited to witness the establishment of 
the British registry. The February is¬ 
sue (No. 7, Vol. 10) of the British Deaf 
News contains an important article on 
interpreting problems by Canon Sut¬ 
cliffe. 

DENMARK: D0vefilm, a film company 
owned by the deaf, has moved to a 
new location, Bryggervangen 11, Copen¬ 
hagen 0. This company makes several 
films, mostly educational, and uses the 
sign language as a medium instead of 
captions. 

The novel In This Sign by Joanne 
Greenberg has been translated into 
Danish. 



Dr. William J. A. Marshall 
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Church Directory 


Assemblies of God 


At the crossroads of America . . . 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.; 
and 7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 
p.m. Special services for the deaf. 

Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, (216)376-1688 
Voice or TTY 


When in Baltimore, welcome to . . . 

DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 

Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Bruce E. Brewster, pastor. Phone 467-8041 
Jesus said, “I am the way, the truth and 
the life.”—John 14:6 


When in the Pacific Paradise, visit . . . 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa St., Honolulu, Hi. 96815 

Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; worship 10:30 a.m. 
Bible Study, second and fourth Wed.; Fellow¬ 
ship First Fri., 7:00 p.m. 

Rev. David Schiewer, Pastor 
732-0120 Voice or TTY 


When in Portland, welcome to 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1315 S.E. 20th Ave., Portland, Ore. 97214 

Sunday 9:45 and 11:00 a.m. 

Thursday 7:30 

Rev. Norman Stallings, pastor 


Baptist 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 

Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Interpreter, Mrs. 
Irene Stark (husband’s first name is James). 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the Deaf). Eve¬ 
ning Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for the 
Deaf) 


APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
11200 W. 32nd Ave., Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 

Luther Mann, Th. D., Pastor 
(303) 232-9575 
4310 Iris Street 
Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70821 

Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third 
floor, Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 
9:00 a.m., for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 
a.m. 

Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fla. 

Services interpreted for the deaf 
9330 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m., Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m., Live Color-TV-Channel 10 


Come and learn God’s word at . . . 

HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenly Dr., Oakland, Calif. 94605 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. & 
7 p.m.; Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed. Bible & 
prayer, 7:30 p.m. 

Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor: James L. Parker, B. S., M. Div., Th. M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

811 Wealthy Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 & 11:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 

Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer & Bible Study 
Deaf Missionary Outreaches of our Church: 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Christian Outreach for the Deaf 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 

Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday School for deaf 
11:00 a.m., Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended 


VISITING THE SARASOTA, FLA. AREA? 
Welcome to . . . 

SOUTHSIDE BAPTIST CHURCH 

2035 MAGNOLIA ST. 

(Off of the 3200 Block of South Hwy. 41) 
SERVICES INTERPRETED FOR THE DEAF 
SUNDAYS AT 11:00 A.M. & 7:30 P.M. 


When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 
CAVALRY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 
worship service 
Rev. Carl Franklin, pastor 


PHILADELPHIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
& DEAF CENTER 
823 W. Manchester Ave., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90044 

Sunday Bible study, 9:30 a.m.: worship, 11:00 
a.m. Deaf and hearing worshiping together. 
Elder Sam Hooper, Melvin Sanders, teachers: 
Willa G. Boyd, interpreter; William T. 
Ward, pastor. 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507 


22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 

Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 
Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 
Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 
a.m. and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted 
for the deaf, including all music. 
Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will 
find a cordial welcome. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 

Calif. 92683 

Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30 worship, 
11:00. Sunday night Christian life studies, 
6:00; worship service. 7:00. 
Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
Church phone 714-894-3349 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

“In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!” 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in 
Sunday School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us 
for lunch on the second Sunday of each month 
—a special fellowship for the deaf. Evening 
worship, 7:00; Wednesday services, 7:00. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Anton C. Uth, Pastor 


A church that cares for the deaf . . . 
AIRPORT BAPTIST CHURCH 
2600 Army Post Rd., Des Moines, Iowa 50321 

Services: Sunday School, 9:45: Morning Wor¬ 
ship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 


When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 

FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m. 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 


When in the Nation’s Capital . . . 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 
Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks 
west of Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 
11:00 a.m. All other services interpreted. 

Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
_ Church office phone 277-8850 _ 


COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 West Columbia Street 
Falls Church, Virginia 22046 

The Deaf Department invites you to attend 
Sunday School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services 
at 11:00 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. interpreted for the 
deaf. 


Catholic 


Roman Catholic 
Immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, III. 60126 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 
a.m., 2nd and 4th Sundays, September through 
June. 


NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 70117 

Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday, 7 p.m. to midnight 
Mass: Saturday at St. Gerard Parish for the 
Hearing Impaired, 7 p.m., followed by social 
Rev. Gerard J. Howell, Pastor/Director 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


ST. JOHN'S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 

TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 

Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


Church of Christ 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 

Md. 20850 

Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 


HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 

Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 
7:30 p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. 
and 6:00 p.m. 

ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 

Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off 1-280 
at Starr Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight 
east. 

Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling. Minister avail¬ 
able for services in your town. Deaf chapel 
separate from hearing. Minister available to 
help you. 

Visitors warmly welcome. 


In Los Angeles area, worship at . . . 
MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m.. Worship service 10:30 
a.m., 6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 


When in Idaho, visit . . . 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


Episcopal 


St. AGNES' MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 

Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 
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THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 

Welcomes you to worship with us at any of 
our 75 churches across the nation. 

For information or location of the church 
nearest you, consult your telephone directory 
or write to: 

Robert Cunningham 
Executive Secretary 
556 Zinnia Lane 
Birmingham, Alabama 35215 


ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville, Mobile, Ala. 

Rev. Silas J. Hirte 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave., near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 

New York, N. Y. 10024 


When in Philadelphia, welcome to 
ALL SOULS' CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 

The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
Services every Sunday, 1:30 p.m., in historic 
St. Stephen's Episcopal Church, 10th Street 
between Market and Chestnut Streets, 5 
blocks from Independence National Park in 
the Bicentennial City. 


Lutheran 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Worship at 10:00 every Sunday 
Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


We are happy to greet you at . . . 

EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 
Every Sunday: Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship 
Service, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as¬ 
sociate pastor, phone 209485-5780. 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 

ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

421 W. 145 St., N. Y., N. Y. 10031 

Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 

11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 


Welcome to . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 
Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Pastor Marlow J. Olson, the only full time 
pastor to the deaf in the State of Indiana 
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In the Nation's Capital visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011 

Sunday Worship—11:00 a.m. 

Robert J. Muller, pastor 
TTY 864-2119 


You are welcome to worship at . . . 

HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 

Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 


Welcome to . . . 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 

Worship every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Walter Uhlig, pastor, Phone 561-9030 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Wm. Lange, pastor 
TTY 644-2365, 644-9804 
Home 724-4097 


ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Belcher and Highway 19) 

A church of the deaf, by the deaf, for the 
deaf. Our services are conducted in sign lang¬ 
uage by the pastors. Services 1st Sunday, 2:00 
p.m.; 3rd Sunday, 7:00 p.m. TTY and Voice— 
531-2761. 

Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, pastor; Rev. Gary 
Bomberger, associate 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 

Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
or 621-8950 

Every Sunday: 

Bible Class 10:00 A.M. 

Worship Service 11:00 A.M. 

Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland "G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


ST. PAUL'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 

Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel¬ 
lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 

ST. GEORGE'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 

Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 
ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 
Services: 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 
TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Services in Dixon Chapel 

77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 

John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
2100 Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; church services, 
11:00 a.m. 

Total Communication Used 
Grace Nunery, Coordinator for Deaf Ministry 
Rev. C. Albert Nunery, Senior Pastor 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing chldren 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Other Denominations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 

When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 

Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. 
Children’s weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST'S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 

Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, III. 69435 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass 
Service at 10:45 a.m., 3rd Sunday, September 
through June. 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 
LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Services held every fourth Sunday of the 
month except July and August at 3:00 p.m. 
An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 
Relations 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 

1050 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday worship services, 

11:00 a.m. and 7:30 p.m., signed. 


CALVARY CHAPEL FOR THE DEAF 
Irving & E. Green Sts., Allentown, Pa. 18103 

Phone (215) 435-7500 

Rev. Reuben Jay, Minister to the Deaf; Mrs. 
Carol Jay, RID Certified Interpreter 
9:30 a.m.. Every Sunday, Bible School; 10:45 
a.m.. Every Sunday, Worship Service 
"A Full-Time, Full-Gospel Church” 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF 
LOS ANGELES 
540 S. Commonwealth Ave. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90020 

"Dynamic Prtaching for Today’s World” 
11:00 a.m. Sunday morning worship interpret¬ 
ed for the deaf. 

All visitors receive a cordial welcome. 
William B. Bradshaw, B.D., Ph.D., Minister 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 

ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Fridav and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

4747 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, III., 60641 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest . . . 

DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by . . . 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Fri. evenings and Sat. and Sun. 
afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


THE TAMPA SILENT CLUB 

(Odd Fellows Temple) 

6220 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Fla. 33604 

TTY 813-244-2241 
Open every 4th Saturday night. 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Eugene Schick, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha (welcome) from . . . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

American Legion Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully Svreet, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 

Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


HAWAIIAN PARADISE CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
HAWAIIAN ATHLETIC CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 

c/o St. Peter's Episcopal Church 
1317 Queen Emma St. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

3rd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Linda Lambrecht, secretary 


When In Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


When in New Hampshire, come to the . . . 

MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 

126 Lowell St., Manchester, N. H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 


me i AOPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation's Capital, 
come and see us. 


When in Orlando, come to the . . . 

ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1914 Edgewater Dr., Orlando, Fla. 32804 

Social and captioned movies on 3rd Satur¬ 
day night of each month. Sept.-May. 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Arlz. 

2nd Saturday of each month except 
July and August 
Address all mail to: 

Mabel Bales 
6034 N. 21st St. No. 10 
Phoenix, Arizona 85015 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974^-NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 

TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 

Business meetng on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4255 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Leon A. Carter, Secretary 
620 Hillcrest Mobile Home Park, Clearwater, 
Florida 33515 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 

Meets at Los Angeles Club of the Deaf, Inc. 
3218 1/2 Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90007 

Second Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nation's finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Samuel D. Shultz, Secretary 

UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2109-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Walter M. Chulman, president 
Irving Alpert, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


"OUR WAY" 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 
National Conference of Synagogue Youth 
116 E. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 10016 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
15000 N. Miami Ave., North Miami, Florida 

Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 

Secretary: Eleanor Struble 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 

Gerald Burstein, President 
6131 Claridge Drive 
Riverside, Calif. 92506 

Kenneth Rothschild, Secy.-Treas. 

25 Wagon Wheel Road 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601 

Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 

1976 NCJD CONVENTION IN BOSTON 
August 3-7 


DEAF AMERICAN Advertising Rates 

(Per Insertion) 



1 insertion 

6 insertions 

11 insertions 

Full page 

$150.00 

$135.00 

$120.00 

Half page 

86.25 

77.62 

69.00 

One-third page 

60.00 

54.00 

48.00 

Column inch 

6.25 

5.63 

5.00 


Discounts: Cooperating Member (state) associations of the NAD, 30%; af¬ 
filiated organizations, 20%; advertising agencies, 15%. 

The DEAF AMERICAN is printed by the offset process. Advertisements hav¬ 
ing illustrations should be “camera ready.” 





